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WITH A FIGHTER SQUADRON IN MALTA. 


‘ 
BY SQUADRON-LEADER LORD DAVID DOUGLAS-HAMILTON. 


In the following account of ex- 
periences in Malta I have written 
from the point of view of a fighter 
pilot, and naturally that aspect has 
been stressed; but I do not wish in 
any way to minimise the work of the 
other Services and various civil defence 
organisations that kept Malta going. 
If [do not mention them it is merely 
because I did not come in contact with 
them so much. 

The fighters, of course, got most of 
the high-lights of the Malta battle, but 
their job would have been impossible 
but for the untiring energy of others, 
espscially of the R.A.F. ground per- 
sonnel, These men, many of whom 
had been in Malta for two years or 
more, put in sterling service the whole 
time. Compared with men in a similar 
job in this country, they had to work 
harder under much more trying 
circumstances. They were bombed 
frequently on the ground in the 
target area and suffered casualties, 
sometimes while the pilots were in 
the air or off duty. They had to walk 
a long way to and from their billets, 
and generally worked in the open air 
under the hot sun. At the same time 
they were living on very short rations. 

The difficulties of maintenance were 
great and many, and frequently the 
men were overburdened with aircraft 
requiring repair. But their vital work 


was carried out rapidly and efficiently, 
although they often had to improvise 
when spare parts were not available. 
An exceptionally high state of service- 
ability was maintained. They were 
always a cheery lot, and happiest when 
they were shooting at Me. 109s with a 
rifle or when their particular aeroplane 
landed having scored a victory or two. 
Co-operation between the Services 
was extremely close, and founded on 
mutual respect. Discipline and morale 
were excellent throughout, and never 
was saluting more punctilious, Ad- 
miration for the Army was especially 
high in the R.A.F. Throughout the 
whole of April the A.A. guns bore the 
brunt of the Hun attack day and night. 
The searchlights, too, played their part, 
and never have I seen so many illumina- 
tions of enemy aircraft as over Malta, 
Whenever there was a bombing raid, 
however heavy, a party of soldiers 
stayed on the aerodrome, and as soon 
as it was over they were out filling in 
the bomb-holes. They were employed, 
too, in building blast pens for aircraft, 
and they even supplied armourers for 
our aeroplane crews. They really 
enjoyed working on the aircraft, and 
learnt the job in no time. Whenever 
there was any seemingly superhuman 
task of manual labour to be done, it 
was always the Army who did it. 
They were absolutely indispensable, 
M 
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and had it not been for them and their 
willing co-operation it would have 
been impossible to operate the Spitfires 
so successfully. 

People often wonder how it is that 
Malta shot down so many Huns and 
‘Eyeties’ with such extraordinarily 
small loss in comparison. A similar 
thing happened on a larger scale in the 
Battle of Britain. Even on offensive 
sweeps over France, the Germans 
have been very far from reversing the 
figures. Indeed everywhere we have 
met the Germans on anything like 
equal terms, we have gained air 
superiority. So it is not solely due to 
the very great advantage of fighting 
over one’s own territory, although that 
is an advantage which should not be 
minimised. Nor can it be solely due 
to superior technical efficiency on our 
part. The Germans are excellent 
technicians and designers, and I am 
not one of those who believed the 
Spitfire V. to be vastly superior to the 
contemporary Messerschmitt 109 (F). 
If it were it would be just too easy. 
The one machine has certain advan- 
tages that the other does not have, 
and, all in all, in the hands of good 
pilots they are about equal, although 
personally I would rather fly a Spitfire 
every time. The key to the question 
seems to lie chiefly in the personnel. 

The German bomber pilots were 
certainly highly disciplined and deter- 
mined on the whole, and used to come 
in to bomb even when most or all of 
their comrades were shot down; but 
I cannot say the same of the German 
fighter pilots. Some of them were 
certainly very good, but usually they 
would not stay and ‘mix it’ in a 
straight fight, and they always knew 
they were in for a fight if they stayed 
with our pilots. They would generally 
use the superior climbing powers of 
the 109 to climb away, sneak up behind 
us, and shoot when their victim was 
not looking. Maybe those are sound 
fighter tactics, but if they were in 
any way upset they would put their 
noses down and streak back for Sicily. 
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I remember an occasion when six of 
them were escorting a Ju. 88 over 
Valetta harbour in the days when we 
were greatly outnumbered. One of our 
pilots shot the wing off their leader's 
plane, and the remaining five just 
‘ran’ for it—back to Sicily, leaving 
the 88 a sitting target, which the samo 
pilot then dealt with. Had the Huns 
been really determined, none of ys 
would have been able to land again 
safely in the days when relays of 109s 
kept us up circling base long after a 
bombing raid had passed. 

No, the 109 pilot is at his best when 
he knows not only that he is in vastly 
superior numbers, but that he can 
shoot without his enemy being able to 
fight back; when he can shoot up a 
defenceless pilot dangling in his para- 
chute or sitting in his dinghy, or when 
he shoots up a harmless fishing-boat 
off Malta. Obviously they are the 
same Germans in both bombers and 
fighters, but the difference is in one 
of calling. The bomber pilot is given 
beforehand a definite task to carry 
out. The German is disciplined and 
brave, and, like an automaton, does 
what he is told. But the fighter pilot 
is not forewarned of what he has to do. 
He has to seize opportunities rapidly, 
which the German’s mind, dulled by 
over-regimentation, finds difficult. So 
he is at a disadvantage when up against 
our pilots. One has only to reverse the 
positions. If the Germans had held 
Malta in small numbers, and we had 
had large numbers attacking from 
Sicily, I do not believe the Germans 
would have stood it for long. They 
would have put up the white flag. li 
they had not, they would have had their 
fighter force wiped out in a few days, 
not by bombing on the ground, but by 
being shot down in aerial combat. 

The Italians, on the other hand, 
have perhaps been rather too much 
maligned. They were not bad as 
fighter pilots, and their aeroplanes 
were certainly more manceuvrable than 
109s and better able to turn and fight 
with our aircraft, though they lacked 
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the performance of Spitfires. But the 
‘ Byeties ’ were apt to do unpredictable 
and funny things which made every- 
pody laugh at them. Their pilots, too, 
certainly had not got their hearts in 
the war like the Germans. 

One of our leading air aces is reported 
once to have said that he had tried 
most forms of sport at one time or 
another, but that aerial fighting was 
the ‘king’ of all sports. Though he 
undoubtedly did not mean the state- 
ment to be taken at its face value, 
there is nevertheless an element of 
truth in it. Through all the fear, 
emotion, and nervous strain of aerial 
combat there is an appeal in it that 
carries & challenge which few other 
warlike activities possess. It is about 
the only form of warfare left in which 
one man meets another in individual 
combat, where the chances of success 
and survival to a large extent depend 
on the mental ability and physical 
skill of one of the two. Like a boxer 
before a fight, the fighter pilot lives 
on his nerves while he is on the ground 
at readiness, but once in the air he is 


@ cold calculating force. He becomes 
a part of his machine and feels himself 
as such. He does not think of killing 
or wounding another man, but rather 
of destroying another machine which 
is out to destroy him. 

Nowadays success in aerial fighting 
seems to depend much more on ability 
to fly well than it did in the last war. 
A pilot must be able to fly accurately, 
otherwise he will side-slip and his 
bullets will miss his target. ‘ Screw- 
ball’ Beurling, one of our ‘ ace ’ fighter 
pilots, was certainly a firm believer 
in this, and I have seen few better 
exponents of the art of flying than he. 

Naturally, it is not by any means 
all a matter of skill, and there is a 
considerable amount of luck in it, 
especially when engaging large numbers, 
or when, as happens to most pilots at 
some time, one gets shot at without 
knowing it. {I was perhaps exception- 
ally lucky in this respect, for during 
the whole time I was in Malta I never 
had a single bullet-hole in my aircraft. 
I was the only one in my squadron to 
have such luck. 


I. ARRIVAL. 


At the beginning of 1942 the Squad- 
ron was at an. aerodrome in the North 
of Scotland, whither it had been sent 
from the South of England after an 
energetic summer of sweeps over 
France. 

I had joined the Squadron at the 
tail-end of the 1941 ‘ sweeping season ’ 
as a Flight Commander, and when 
shortly after arrival in Scotland our 
C.0. failed to return from a night 
sortie against an enemy raider, I was 
given command of the Squadron. 

Late one night at the end of March 
[ was sitting reading in the Mess, and 
Was just about to make for bed when 
the telephone rang and I was called 
for. It was ‘ Buck,’ one of the Flight 
Commanders, ringing up from Dispersal, 
where he was doing a spell of night 
readiness. He said, could I come down 
to Dispersal right away as he had 


just received a message of great 
importance which he could not pass 
on the telephone. I thought of all 
the possible things this might mean. 
Were we going South again? Had we 
received advance information of a 
German Commando raid on the Scot- 
‘tish coast ? Was it possible that we 
were going overseas ? 

Buck soon relieved my bewilder- 
ment: ‘“‘ The Squadron’s posted to the 
Middle East,” he said. “I’ve just 
got it from OPS.” Well, well, so that 
was it! I felt elated, excited, and 
apprehensive all at once. 

Then Buck showed me a report from 
Malta of the last two days, giving an 
alarming list of the numbers and 
types of aircraft destroyed and dam- 
aged on the ground by the heavy 
bombing attacks. 

“Tt looks as if Malta has had it,” 
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he said, “and we may be going out to 
reinforce the Middle East.” 

The Squadron was ‘stood down’ 
from then on, so Buck and I and 
Johnny Hurst, who had also been 
doing night readiness, proceeded to do 
the rounds of the Mess sleeping quarters, 
waking up all our pilots and telling 
them the exciting news. We found it 
quite impossible to wait till morning. 

Aftera hectic two weeks the Squadron 
assembled at the port of embarkation. 
We were a mixed bag, including Scots- 
men, Englishmen, an Irishman, Cana- 
dians. Americans, a South African, 
New Zealanders, and a Belgian. 

The only other Scotsman besides 
myself was the other Flight Com- 
mander, Bill Douglas. We were the 
only Scotsmen in the City of Edinburgh 
Auxiliary Squadron, although one of 
the Canadians and an American were 
of very recent Scottish extraction. As 
we were fighting against the tenets of 
racial superiority we could not well 
complain! And in any case so long 
as a pilot has the right stuff in him 
and can speak enough English to be 
understood on the R/T, it does not 
matter where he comes from. In fact, 
there is probably most to be said in 
favour of a good mixture. 

Bill Douglas was the only remaining 
auxiliary pilot still with the Squadron. 
He had done his training in 1940 and 
had started operational flying at the 
end of that year. He had already 
destroyed a Me. 109 and damaged 
another, but had later been shot up 
and wounded over France, which had 
kept him off flying for some six months. 

He commanded ‘A’ Flight and 
Buck ‘B’ Flight. Both were twenty- 
one. Buck had been in a ground job 
at the beginning of the war, but by 
dint of constant perseverance had 
eventually managed to get into flying, 
and had already done a number of 
sweeps over France. He was married 
about a month before we left. 

P/O Neville King was the Irishman 
of the party. He had been a London 
policeman after passing through the 
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Hendon Police College. Later, during 
the London blitz he had amused 
himself de-fusing unexploded German 
bombs. He had an extraordinary knack 
of getting on well with everybody 
and was especially good with his aero. 
plane crews, all of whom he knew by 
their Christian names. 

Soon we were all set for our journey, 
We were driven in a bus to our ship, 
which proved to be an American air. 
craft carrier, the U.S.S. Wasp. 

It then dawned on us what wo were 
in for: we were going to fly Spitfires 
off the carrier in some unknown sea, 
Only one of the party had ever done 
such a thing before. It should be 
exciting ! 

Next day we said farewell to British 
soil for an unknown period. For a 
quarter of our Squadron it was for good. 

We soon settled down on the ship 
and found that we were billeted in 
cabins, sometimes sharing with Ameri- 
can officers. One of us was a little 
taken aback when he found himself 
sharing with a Dr Messersmith ! 

The American officers and men were 
extremely kind and hospitable, and we 
all found them very easy to mix with. 

Sometimes it was a little embarrass- 
ing to be addressed as “Sir” by an 
officer of obviously senior rank, until 
we realised that this was merely a 
formality, and where we would say 
“Sir” the Americans said ‘ Okay, 
chief!” 

A minor bombshell was caused when 
it was found that all American naval 
ships are completely teetotal. I only 
once heard of this rule being broken, 
when a Spitfire, on a later operation 
of this sort, had engine trouble and 
landed successfully back on the Wasp. 
The event was certainly outstanding, 
and was deemed worthy of a breach of 
tradition. 

We soon found that teetotalism was 
no hardship, but was amply made up 
for by the excellent variety of drinks 
of a more beneficial type to be had on 
board (Coco-Cola, fruit juices, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, &c.). The food, too, was 
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of the Ritz Hotel variety, and it was 
a great thrill to be able to order— 
and receive—two eggs for breakfast 
every day. 

On the hangar deck were our Spit- 
fres—rows and rows of them—with 
some even hanging fromthe roof. They 
were all brand-new and fitted with four 
cannon and bulbous long-range petrol 
tanks hanging under their bellies. 

It was not until we had been at sea 
for a full day that we were officially 
told of our destination—one which 
some of us had long since suspected 
for various reasons. It was to be 
Malta. We were to be taken some 
distance into the Mediterranean just 
north of Algiers, whence we would fly 
off the carrier and continue our journey 
in our Spitfires, skirting the French 
African coast. A Wing-Commander 
briefed us and told us we were the third 
reinforcement of Spitfires to be sent in 
this manner and the largest one so far. 

S/L ‘Jumbo’ Gracie, who had 
joined us on embarkation, had done 
the trip before and then returned home. 
Now he was doing it a second time, 
and so was able to give us a lot of 
useful ‘gen’ about the flight and 
conditions generally in Malta. He 
was the only one who had ever taken 
off from a carrier before. The rest 
of us had not even flown Spitfires with 
the extra weight of four cannon and 
overload tanks. 

We had very little idea of what 
Malta was like beyond what everyone 
had read in the papers: that it was a 
little island about fifty miles south of 
Sicily and about a thousand miles 
from the nearest friendly territory on 
either side. We knew, too, that it was 
‘blitzed ’ almost incessantly and seem- 
ingly with ever-increasing ferocity. It 
seemed probable that the aerial fighting 
would be pretty intensive, but when 
‘Jumbo’ told us that, when he left a 
few weeks before, there were only 
three serviceable Spitfires remaining 
on the island, and that frequently in 
March about half a dozen Spitfires 
and Hurricanes had gone up to take 
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on anything up to 150 German bombers 
and fighters at a time, we all thought 
he was shooting rather a line. At all 
events we were sure that our arrival 
was going to change all that. 

‘Jumbo’s’ words about Malta also 
gave rise to a certain amount of ‘ panic’ 
buying of soap, tobacco, cigarettes, 
razor blades, shoes, underwear, hair 
oil, &c., with which the ship’s store 
was fortunately well stocked. 

Finally, there came a night when 
we were told we would take off next 
day at dawn. Our aircraft engines 
were all run up and thoroughly tested, 
and the first twelve Spitfires were 
‘spotted ’ on the flight deck. 

Next morning we breakfasted at 
4.15 a.m. Our final briefing took place 
half an hour later, and at 5.30 a.m., 
just as the first light of dawn streaked 
the sky, the Grumman Martlets were 
flown off by their American pilots to 
clear the flight deck. A few minutes 
later the first group of Spitfires, led 
by ‘ Jumbo,’ took off. We of the last 
groups to go anxiously watched the 
take-off of these first few. It looked 
too easy, except for one chap, who got 
his tail too high in the take-off run and 
just disappeared over the end of the 
deck. Everybody thought he had gone 
in, but what seemed like minutes later 
he was seen climbing up again all right. 

Now came our turn to get into our 
aircraft. I was leading the third group 
and Bill Douglas the fourth. As I sat 
all ready strapped in; I felt quite 
fatalistic about everything. I thought 
to myself: “‘ You have seen everybody 
else do it O.K.; you know the drill 
backwards, and you will just act like 
a machine.” All the same, I was 
glad I did not have long to wait. My 
aircraft was pushed on to the lift, 
and without further ado I was on the 
flight deck and starting up the engine. 

At a signal from the control airman 
I put on the brakes and opened up 
the throttle full. I then let the brakes 
off with a snap, and the aircraft started 
moving forward. How slowly it seemed 
to gather speed and how small the 
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take-off run looked at this point! I 
thought, “ Will I ever make it with this 
heavy aircraft ?”’ Just before reaching 
the end of the deck, I was in the air. 
‘“* That’s that,” I thought. ‘ Now for 
joining up and getting on our way.” 
Some minutes later I realised I had 
forgotten to retract my under-carriage. 
After what seemed ages I reached the 
rendezvous height and watched the 
others forming up on me. How small 
all the ships looked now. I did not 
relish the thought of trying to get back 
on to one of them again. 

I counted all the aircraft following 
me, and when the numbers were com- 
plete, set course to the East, still 
gaining height. We flew straight 
towards the great red sun, which was 
still low on the horizon. It was a 
beautiful scene, with a blue sky above 
and the grey Mediterranean below. 
Patches of cloud were lying on the 
water. Soon through the early morning 
haze the French African coast came 
into view on our right, and I began to 
map-read and keep a log. We had all 
throttled back as far as possible and 
kept our engine revolutions low to save 
petrol, so our speed did not exceed 
200 m.p.h. 

After what seemed ages our first 
landmark hove into sight—the Galite 
Islands, a few small lumps of rock 
about fifteen miles off the African 
coast. The weather was perfect, and 
we could see the African coast the whole 
way ; in fact we never once lost sight of 
land. Soon thereafter we rounded our 
first corner. Cape Bon and the Italian 
island of Pantellaria came into sight. 
We had been told to give this a wide 
berth, as they had fighters there. 

Our job was to reinforce Malta and 
to try to avoid fighting on the way. 
So we flew around the island at some 
thirty miles distant before setting 
course to land. Malta came into sight 
as a small speck when still about a 
hundred miles away. Sicily and Mount 
Etna had already been visible for 
some time. Gradually it came nearer 
and nearer. We put our noses down 
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and gathered speed while losing height, 
Over the R/T we began to hear the 
voice of the controller at Malta giving 
instructions about landing to the 
earlier arrivals. We also heard him 
talking to a section of Spitfires which 
was covering our approach to the island, 
There were Me. 109s about, but we never 
saw any. Malta did not look very big, 
but it was a most gratifying sensation 
to be over British soil once more. 

We crossed the coast over a high 
cliff, and barely had time for a swift 
glance around before we were over our 
allotted aerodrome. I led my group 
to Takali aerodrome and circled it to 
see what sort of condition it was in; 
for we were warned that it would 
probably be bombed before we arrived. 
Not knowing the form, we did not 
notice the landing-run on which we 
were supposed to land singly. Instead 
we did a formation landing into 
wind in sections of four across the 
landing-run. Some of us finished up a 
matter of inches from bomb craters, 
but fortunately no aircraft was dam- 
aged. We never landed like that again. 

After taxi-ing away and putting ow 
Spitfires into blast pens. dispersed 
round the aerodrome, we stopped the 
engines, jumped out, and drank in 
the silence and pleasant warm atmo- 
sphere of the morning. How nice it, 
was to be on dry land again. The sky 
was still spotlessly blue and the su 
beautifully warm. The sea really 
lived up to its reputation for colour. 
The island looked attractive with its 
little yellow square houses and stone 
walls rising up from the rock. A 
relief in colour was provided by the 
green crops, fig trees, and _ prickly 
pear. In spite of obvious bomb 
damage all round, everything seemed 
so peaceful, it was hard to believe there 
was & war on and impossible to visualise 
the reality of a bombing attack such 
as had taken place an hour or 80 
earlier. J thought subconsciously, 
“‘ What a lovely place for a holiday !” 

This innocent dream was rudely 
shaken two hours later. 
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I unpacked my things from the air- 
craft, and the airmen at once started 
to refuel it and to make it ready for 
battle. Another pilot, an old Malta 
hand, was coming down to fly it. As 
I waited for transport to pick me up 
a crowd of Maltese labourers passed 
by. They grinned and put their 
thumbs up; then pointing at the 
Spitfire, said, “ All right!” It was 
about the only English they knew, 
but expressed all they felt about our 
arrival, and the hopes they had that 
it would relieve some of the terrible 
battering they had been suffering. 

Malta is a small island, only seven- 
teen miles by eight, and its area is 
not as big as Greater London. It has 
many small towns and villages and a 
population of a quarter of a million. 
The island itself is rocky, with poor 
soil, every foot of which is cultivated. 
It has got some small hills on it, 
from the top of which it is possible 
to see the sea almost all round the 
island. There are very few trees any- 
where, mostly only in gardens or towns, 
but fig bushes and prickly pear are 
dotted all over the island. The whole 
surface is honeycombed with stone 
walls. A forced landing anywhere 
but on an aerodrome inevitably leads 
to a bad crash; perhaps one good 
treason why the Axis made no attempt 
to invade Malta by air. 

The station commander, Wing-Com- 
mander Jack Satchell, soon arrived in 
& car, and drove me round the aero- 
drome to ‘ get an idea.’ First he took 
me to see the aerodrome’s prize bomb- 
hole. It was an enormous crater, and 
could easily have engulfed a whole 
cottage. I had no idea that a bomb 
could make such a huge hole: it was 
more reminiscent of mine craters I had 
seen on French battlefields of the last 
wer. Here and there were remains of 
wrecked and burnt-out aircraft—Spit- 
lites, Hurricanes, Beaufighters, Mary- 
lands, and the odd Ju. 88 or Me. 109 
that had crashed by the aerodrome, 


Everywhere there were bomb-holes 
and battered buildings, twisted wreck- 
age and shattered stones. Jack told 
me he had been bombed out of three 
buildings in succession which he used 
as Station Headquarters. He was now 
reduced to using a tent, while his 
orderly room and staff were installed 
safely underground. We then drove 
up to the Mess and forgathered with 
the other pilots. The Mess was in the 
old capital of Malta, M’Dina, on a hill 
overlooking the aerodrome and about 
a mile from it. 

Everybody but one who had crash. 
landed near Algiers had arrived safely 
and almost without incident, although 
for some inexplicable reason one of the 
first squadron leaders to leave the 
carrier, an experienced pilot with eight 
Huns to his credit, had started off by 
steering the reciprocal of his course— 
t.e., he had steered towards Gibraltar 
instead of Malta. He had been saved by 
someone calling him up on the R/T and 
pointing this out, but had he left it a 
few minutes longer, petrol consump. 
tion would have compelled him to 
carry on and land at Gibraltar. An 
incident which in the expressive Air 
Force slang would have been termed 
an ‘Imperial Black.’ Had our rein- 
forcements not been a matter of such 
vital urgency, one would almost have 
taken a mischievous delight in hearing 
his explanations as to why his squadron 
of Spitfires, setting out for Malta, had 
landed at Gibraltar ! 

It was nearly lunch-time when the 
air-raid siren went, heralding the 
approach of the second big raid of the 
day. We were told it would be about 
a quarter of an hour before the bomb- 
ing started, so everybody donned tin 
hats and proceeded to the Mess veran- 
dah to watch the ‘fun.’ It started 
with the bang of an A.A. gun some- 
where, then one or two more; and we 
watched for the bursts. These were 
apparently merely ‘pointer’ rounds, 
which by bursting near the enemy 
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fighters indicated their position to our 
fighters. 

We saw the Me. 109s clearly, weaving 
in and out of the shell-bursts. Sud- 
denly, gun after gun burst into life, 
until a first-class barrage was in full 
swing. The bombers were arriving. 
The sky rapidly became dotted with 
shell-bursts, and then we saw them: 
three, five, ten, about twenty Ju. 88s 
in straggling formation, all making for 
Takali—our aerodrome. One after 
another they dived down towards the 
aerodrome and dispersal areas. We 
could clearly see them releasing their 
bombs, and followed the bombs in 
their flight to earth. 

The 88s dived down to about 1000 
feet above the ground, and we saw the 
great explosions of the bombs on their 
target. Seconds later we heard the 
noise of the explosions following on the 
sinister whistle of the falling bombs, and 
felt the blast. Meanwhile the Bofors 
guns joined in the din as the 88s came 
low, shooting up streams of glowing 
red ‘cricket-balls’ at them. Huge 


fountains of dust rose up from the 
aerodrome where the bombs had burst, 
and in two places there was a thick 
column of black smoke billowing up. 
These were obviously petrol fires— 
they had got two of our nice new 


Spitfires. Someone shouted, ‘“ The 
Spits are getting into them!” We 
looked, and saw three or four Spitfires 
chasing the 88s. One of them opened 
fire, and we saw the puffs of smoke 
from its cannons. Almost at once 
one of the 88’s engines streamed smoke. 
We lost sight of it, but heard after- 
wards that it came down in the sea. 
Then the Me. 109s got mixed up with 
the Spitfires, and a general dog-fight 
ensued. 

We were all shouting as if at a 
football match: ‘“‘Good show; now 
you’ve got him!” “ Look out, Spit, 
109 coming down on you; turn, man, 
for God’s sake, turn!’ Then, ‘ Thank 
God for that!” as the Spitfire turned 
and avoided the 109’s fire. 

The Huns had no soomer finished 
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with Takali than we saw a similay 
bunch of bombers going for Lug 
aerodrome, another for Halfar aero. 
drome, and yet another for the Grand 
Harbour. The harbour party wa; 
reinforced with a good sprinkling oj 
Ju. 87s, which amazed us by the 
steepness of their diving angle. We 
saw with horror many of the bombs 
going wide of their mark and bursting 
among civilian houses and villages. 

All this time the entire air over the 
island was filled with whirling aircraft 
and A.A. bursts, and the noise of 
guns, shells, and bombs was inter. 
mingled with the rattle of aircraft 
cannon-fire and the whine of diving 
aeroplanes. Here and there we saw 
an 88 streaming smoke, but we never 
actually saw one crash that day, 
though it is known that several were 
destroyed. 

For the old hands in Malta this raid 
was ‘just another one,’ but for us new 
arrivals the sight of 8 first-class bomb- 
ing raid from a ringside seat was the 
most staggering thing we had ever 
experienced. Many of us, including 
myself, had never even heard the 
whistle of a bomb before. Some of 
us had not till now even seen any 
enemy aircraft, and few of us had 
seen them in such large numbers, or 
been able, unmolested, to watch aerial 
combats from the ground. It all 
seemed an incredible spectacle to us 
coming from comparatively peaceful 
Britain, and we could hardly believe 
we were really there. It was more 
like being at a cinema show, for i 
many ways one felt quite detached. 
But now we rapidly learnt to dis- 
tinguish between the sharp ‘ bang’ of 
an A.A. gun and the reverberating 
‘“woomph’ of a bomb. The same per- 
formance was repeated again at tea 
time, and at dusk we had a fourth 
raid on Takali. 

Such was a normal day in Malta 
in mid-April 1942: three or four heavy 
raids every day (with a few in the 
night), in each of which there were 
anything up to a hundred bombers 
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with a fighter escort of about thirty 
to fifty (dependent on the number of 
fighters we had available). Through- 
out the month of April there was an 
average Of 150 bombers, quite apart 
from fighter escort, over the island 
every day. The usual targets were 
the three aerodromes and the harbour. 
The Germans kept chiefly to military 
targets, because it obviously paid 
them best, but they were not very 
particular, and Valetta and Sliema 
suffered considerable damage when- 
ever the harbour was bombed. April 
was the heaviest month of bombing 
Malta had ever experienced, but the 
Huns and Italians had not stinted 
their bombs before that. Bombing in 
all parts of the island had started the 
day after the Italians came into the 
war, and there were very few whole 
panes of glass left anywhere. 


The reason for all this spite and 
hate from the Hun is of course not far 
to trace. It was not merely because 
Malta was an isolated piece of British 
territory, but because it was, first and 
foremost, an offensive base for our 
torpedo-carrying aircraft and sub- 
marines which threatened Rommel’s 
life-line of supplies to North Africa. 
Very great indeed was the damage 
that Malta did to Axis sea-borne 
traffic in this way. Indeed, German 
prisoners have said that they believed 
Malta’s effect on the African campaign 
was decisive. 

The other purpose that Malta served 
was as an intermediary base for our 
aircraft reinforcements to the Middle 
East. It was a key-point in our external 
lines of communication. In German 
hands Malta could have been an extreme 
disadvantage to us, as it would have 
ensured a safe line of supplies for 
Rommel and, moreover, completely 
closed the Mediterranean to us. 


That first evening the Air Officer 
Commanding, Air Vice-Marshal Lloyd, 
and the Sector Commander, Group 
Captain Woodhall, came to the Mess 
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and met and talked to all the new 
pilots, telling us about what had 
happened before and what was expected 
of us with our new aircraft. 

There is no doubt that these two 
men, who with dogged tenacity ran 
the aerial defence of the island during 
its most difficult period, have earned 
the undying gratitude of Malta. 

Air Vice-Marshal Lloyd was con- 
tinually touring the aerodromes to see 
that everything was all right. He 
seemed to make a point of arriving 
just when a heavy blitz was about to 
begin, much to the anxiety of his 
Headquarters Staff. Disdaining shele 
ters, he would tour the dispersal areas 
with bombs bursting all round his car. 

Group Captain Woodhall was abso- 
lutely tireless, and always considered 
the pilots first. During practically 
every big raid on the island from 
February until the worst was over, he 
himself controlled the fighters from 
the operations room. It was a miracle 
how he stood up to the strain, but 
every pilot was extremely grateful 
that he did; for nothing was better 
calculated to inspire confidence during 
a big battle than ‘Woody,’ as we 
all called him, giving instructions on 
the R/T in his calm, friendly voice. 
During the period he was in command, 
more than 350 German aircraft were 
destroyed over Malta. 

The A.O.C. finished his talk to us 
with the words: “ In the future, after 
this war, when the name of Malta is 
mentioned, you will be able to say 
with pride, ‘I was there!’” At that 
moment the whole building shook with 
the crash of the bombs of the dusk 
raid. 

Ever after that, whenever anyone 
went through some particularly trying 
experience, such as @ near miss by «4 
bomb or being shot up in the air, 
he would be chaffed with the words: 
‘Never mind, you'll still be able to 
say, ‘I was there!’” 

I decided that it would be best for 
all the Squadron’s pilots to fly first 
with some of the island’s experienced 
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pilots to get the ‘Malta form.’ This 
was arranged for early next morning. 

On arrival at what remained of the 
Dispersal Hut in the half-light of 
dawn we were greeted by the sight of 
a large unexploded bomb from one of 
the recent raids lying a few feet in 
front of the building. Hastily we sent 
for help in the shape of a bomb-disposal 
unit. 

We then went round the aerodrome 
to find serviceable aircraft. Six of 
us each found one, although one pilot 
had to walk past four Spitfires damaged 
in the last raids before he got one. 
Most of these aircraft were not badly 
damaged, but had shrapnel-holes in 
them which made them unflyable. 

Having put our kit in our aircraft, 
we then sat down beside a blast pen to 
await results. ‘ Dickie’ and his bomb- 
disposal men had a tough and arduous 
job to do, and he later received a very 
well-earned George Medal for his work. 

We were told the first raid generally 
came over at about 8 a.m. We would 
fly in pair formation line abreast, 
crossing over in turns, climb up, and 
then dive on the bombers as they came 
in to bomb. 

I got a few more tips from Johnny 
Plagis, an old hand, who told me how 
in March they had been attacking very 
large enemy raids with only four or 
six Spitfires. One day he had had 
to do this four times, and on each 
occasion had been shot at by Hun 
fighters whenever he tried to land. 
He said, ‘‘I don’t believe the Battle 
of Britain had anything over Malta !”’ 

We sat and waited in the first sun- 
shine, wondering what the morning 
would bring. Everything seemed so 
peaceful and quiet. The huge dome 
of Musta Church was glinting and 

bright gold in the early sun, and here 
and there a Maltese peasant was 
gathering up bundles of hay on his 
cart. Across the sea one could just 
make out the faint outline of Sicily. 
We wondered what was going on over 
there, especially on the German aero- 
dromes at Comiso and Catania. 
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Johnny gave a running commentary 
as to what the Germans would }. 
doing at their bomber aerodromes at 
this time. Friedrich would be sitting 
in his Ju. 88 running up his engines. 
“Hello, Hans, die port engine she js 
O.K.—so is die starboard one. Die 
bombs, dey areallon and O.K.? Fertig! 
Ja, goot! You ready, Hans? You 
ready, Hermann? You ready, Ernst! 
Right, now we shall off-fly. I zink 
Takali again today !”’ 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang, 
. . . “Stand to,” we were told. This 
meant climbing into the cockpit and 
getting strapped in, all ready. It 
looked as if Johnny’s commentary was 
about synchronised with the facts. 

We had not long to wait. 
“Scramble!” Up we climbed to 
about 30,000 feet, joining up with 
another party of Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes from the other aerodromes. 
From that height Malta looked about 
the size of a large penny. It was 
easy to lose sight of it under one’s 
wing-tip. Sicily, however, seemed 
very large and hostile with Mount Etna 
sitting up at the back of it. For the 
rest, there was nothing but miles and 
miles of unfriendly sea all round. 

Then we saw A.A. bursts below, and 
dived down towards them. Aircraft 
suddenly started whirling all round, 
and I and another of my pilots got 
separated from the others. Not know- 
ing the ‘ Malta form’ we dived down 
in the wrong direction and missed the 
bombers. So we tried an abortive 
chase after some 109s, but were too 
far behind them and could not catch 
up. We did not fire our guns at all 
that time, but that did not happen 
again for many a day: every flight 
for some time after that we got a shot 
at something. 

The others, however, had contacted 
the bombers, and had destroyed one 
or two Ju. 88s, a 109, and damaged 
some more. All the Spitfires came back 
undamaged. 

When we came in to land we saw 4& 
stick of large bomb-holes right across 
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the aerodrome, but managed to pick 
an extra large gap between two craters 
and got down all right. 

Johnny and another pilot circled 
the aerodrome, covering us while we 
landed; for there were 109s about, 
waiting for an opportunity to pounce 
on us while landing. 

We loitered down on the aerodrome 
for some time. Bill had been in a 
gun-pit with Jack Satchell, who had 
been firing twin Vickers guns at the 
888 as they came down. Jack had 
already hit and damaged over a dozen 
of them in various raids. We then 
climbed into the bus to go up to the 
Mess. The air-raid siren had already 
gone again. As we left, the red flag— 
a take cover signal—went up, and we 
had not yet reached the boundary of the 
aerodrome when we heard the whistle 
and crash of bombs. They sounded 
near, and we lay flat on the bottom of 
the bus. They were Me. 109 fighter 
bombers. At the first opportunity we 
leapt out and crouched in a nearby 
bomb-hole while more bombs came 
down. Then we looked up and saw the 
88s approaching the aerodrome. We 
just had time to reach a proper air-raid 
shelter nearby when the heavy bombs 
came down. We stood at the bottom 
of the shelter while the blitz raged 
above, and bomb after bomb was heard 
whistling down and exploding. We 
talked—cracking jokes and laughing 
incessantly. This was the form our 
nervous reaction took. I smoked pipe 
after pipe, and wished I was in the air 
again. At last it was all over, and we 
continued on our way. There was one 
more heavy raid that day on Takali, 
and a few more of the Squadron flew. 

The next day it was only possible 
to find four aircraft serviceable at 
Takali, and there were only two more 
at the other aerodromes. So now we 
had only six Spitfires left out of forty- 
six we had brought two days before. 
However, four of the Squadron went 
up, and one of our pilots drew first 
blood for us over Malta by getting a 
109 probably destroyed. 
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Unfortunately we also had our first 
casualty on this flight. One of our 
American pilots, P/O Murray, was lost 
after having been last seen diving into 
the 88s. He was not even seen to 
crash. 

The raids continued at much the 
same tempo and size for the next week 
or so. On one of them Bill got our 
first destroyed. He went off with two 
other Spitfires and six Hurricanes, and 
they attacked a force of about eighty Ju. 
88s and Ju. 87s, plus a large fighter 
escort. A typical day’s ‘bag’ was 
obtained this day with five Huns 
destroyed and nine damaged for the 
loss of one Hurricane. Roughly, this 
ratio was kept up most of the time 
during the heavy raids: sometimes it 
was even better. We knew, too, that 
many of those we could only claim as 
damaged never regained their base. 
When attacking such large numbers 
with so many enemy fighters about, one 
could not afford to stay long behind an 
enemy aircraft, so one just used to 
* squirt ’ at as many as possible without 
waiting to see the results, and then try 
and get safely back on the ground 
again. As regards morale, we felt on 
top of the world. We knew we were 
better than the Huns, and that we had 
better aircraft. If only we had more 
of them! 

Following these tactics, four of us 
went up one of these April days to 
intercept a raid. Over the R/T came 
“Woody’s’ voice: “Gain angels 
(height) quickly.” We climbed out to 
sea and up-sun. Meanwhile ‘ Woody ’ 
gave us all the information he could 
about the position of the raid. “ Big 
jobs (bombers) now fifteen miles north 
of Grand Harbour coming south. 
Many little jobs (fighters) over the 
island.” Then later: ‘“ Party has 
now split into three and are coming 
in over St Paul’s Bay, Grand Harbour, 
and Kalafrana.” At the right moment 
he said, ‘‘ Come in now, and come in 
fast.” 

Down we went at about 400 m.p.h. 
into the middle of the 88s, just as they 
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finished their dive. We rapidly closed 
with them head on and ‘ squirted ’ one 
after another. Johnny Hurst destroyed 
one and Buck damaged another. I 
‘squirted ’ three 88s anda 109. Others 
had been shot at and quite possibly 
damaged, but we had not time to wait 
and see. One of my cannon had 
jammed and both Neville’s refused to 
fire. One of Buck’s had also jammed. 
We found later that some of the 
ammunition was faulty. 

Then the 109s came down on us, and 
we pulled this way and that. I remem- 
ber being shot at on five occasions as I 
turned around, each time being thankful 
IT had seen the Hun in time and 
watching the tracer passing behind me. 

We became split up, but re-formed 
over the aerodrome, and then we had 
the longest part of the flight waiting 
to land. Round and round we went, 
a few feet above the ground, watching 
the 109s circling above and waiting 
for the unwary. The ground defences 
were firing at them, but of course we 
were unable to hear them. 

Suddenly I saw a 109 coming straight 
for me. He was very low, just above 
the ground. As I turned I saw his 
tracer come out. Jack Satchell also 
saw it from behind his twin Vickers’ 
guns and he let fly at it, hitting it all 
along the fuselage. It came down in the 
sea just off the coast. Eventually the 
109s made off, and we all got down 
without a scratch, though Johnny 
Hurst had been shot up and we were 
all perspiring freely. I felt as if I had 
just played a strenuous Rugger match. 

In landing again lay one of our 
chief problems; for the Hun fighters 
always circled around about 3000 feet 
above us when we wanted to land, and 
if anyone was foolish enough to attempt 
a landing while they were about, they 
would pounce on him and shoot him 
up. I saw this happen to one of our 
pilots one day as he came in with 
wheels and flaps down. Fortunately 
a nearby Bofors gun crew also saw it, 
and made the 109 pull up by pumping 
its red tracer at him. 


A little later it happened to me. | 
had seized what I thought was a pro. 
pitious moment for landing after a 
raid, having looked carefully all round 
and seen nothing. Lowering my wheels 
and flaps I concentrated on the landing, 
I throttled back a little earlier than 
usual as I straightened up on the 
glide, and to my surprise heard the 
rattle of musketry coming from the 
ground. Forthwith I started to tum, 
but barely had time to look behind me 
when I saw the large round nose of a 
Me. 109 pass just a few feet behind me, 
Luckily for me he was a bad shot, as 
I did not get a single bullet-hole in 
my aircraft. But his bullets had sur. 
prised several people on the ground as 
much as he had surprised me, and 
some of them had narrow escapes. 

Sometimes the Huns would keep us 
up extra long, while we circled the 
aerodrome, by sending in relays of 109s 
from Sicily. They generally had to 
leave before we got too low in petrol, 
but on one occasion a Spitfire ran out 
of petrol as it finished its landing rw. 
It was exciting to say the least of it! 

One day towards the end of April 
we had just had a large raid by 88 
and 87s with their usual diving tactics 
on the three aerodromes, when a nev 
lot of bombers started coming in. 
There were five of them in beautiful 
‘Vic’ formation, and we all wondered 
when they would start their dive and 
what place they would bomb. But 
they did not dive at all, and presently 
we heard a sort of warbling, hissing 
sound that turned out to be their 
bombs falling—quite unlike the usual 
whistle of German bombs. 

There was great speculation # 
to what these bombers were: some 
said they were Heinkel 111s, but the 
general concensus of opinion tended 
towards the view that they wert 
‘ Eyeties.’ This was confirmed late 
when some of them were shot dow! 
Their escorting fighters flew in vel 
pretty but unwarlike close formatiot, 
which we nicknamed the ‘ Hendon At 
Pageant.’ To keep such formati 
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they obviously had to concentrate 
rather hard to keep position, which 
precluded their looking about them 
for our fighters. In due course they 
learnt their lesson through bitter 
experience after we had shot many 
of them down. 

What did this mean: the ‘ Eyeties’ 
joining in the war again? Could it 
mean that like last year the Huns were 
handing over to the ‘ Eyeties’ and about 
to depart from Sicily? Evidently it 
did, for a day or two later Hun raids 
were suddenly reduced down to about 
six to ten bombers per raid. Then the 
number of raids one day decreased 
to two. 


Thus ended April: an epic month 
in the second siege of Malta. Over 
6500 tons of bombs were dropped on 
the island in this month, more than 
500 of them on one day alone. It was 
more than the whole of Britain had 
received in any one month of the biitz. 
Although this amount seems small in 
comparison with what is now being 
dropped on Germany, one must take 
into account the limited area of Malta, 
and the fact that the raids were abso- 
lutely continual. The morale of some 
of the people had fallen to a certain 
extent, and one occasionally saw the 
word “ Pace” (Peace) chalked up; but 
on the whole it was still high—a truly 
remarkable fact after the battering 
Malta had received, and the words 
“Bomb Rome” were frequently 
painted on walls. 

The Germans, of course, could not 
know this, and were fully justified in 
thinking that Malta was on its last legs. 
Some pilots who had seen a German 
prisoner in hospital reported the follow- 
ing words from him: ‘“ Today—I 
prisoner ; in two months you, you, you, 
and you prisoner—I free!” I often 
wonder what he is thinking now. 
The Germans might well feel dis- 
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appointed in their efforts, for in little 
over @ month Malta was again striking 
at Rommel’s convoys. 

During the heavy bombing they had 
inevitably succeeded in cutting down 
Malta’s offensive powers while convoys 
were sent across to Rommel. But it 
had cost them dearly. During April 
the island’s defences had destroyed at 
least 150 enemy aircraft—50 by fighters 
and 100 by A.A. Counting probables, 
the total was well over 200. 

No words of praise can be too high 
for the A.A. gunners. Some of them 
were Maltese, but most were British 
soldiers who had been in Malta some 
years and had seen all its ‘ blitzes.’ 
They had borne the brunt of the April 
bombing and had been dive-bombed 
time and again. Sometimes their gun 
positions were hit, but those who 
remained carried on just the same. 
On several occasions they had saved 
R.A.F. pilots trying to land. The only 
trouble was that at the end of April 
they were running out of ammunition, 
and were limited to a few rounds each 
day. 

The aerial war was bitter and merci- 
less, as is usually the case when the 
Germans are on top. They used to 
shoot up our pilots baling out or 
sitting in life-saving dinghies, and the 
air sea rescue launch. Things had 
changed radically since the first Christ- 
mas of the war with Italy, when the 
Italians had dropped Christmas cards 
on Takali aerodrome ! 

Naturally, the island’s score would 
have been much higher had we had 
more fighters and been able to main- 
tain them on the ground. There were 
plenty of targets for any number of 
Spitfires and plenty of different types 
to choose from-—Ju. 88s and 87s, 
Me. 109s, Macchis, Reggianes, Savoias, 
and many others. 

In fact, Malta was justly named 
“The Fighter Pilot’s Paradise !” 


(To be continued.) 





MUTINY IN THE BLACK SEA. 


BY A. M. G. 


‘Tue young French lieutenant sipped 
his port thoughtfully as I concluded my 
polite but sincere eulogy of his country- 
men’s skill in naval architecture. 
“Yes,” he replied in his too-perfect 
English, “our designers are, without 
doubt excellent, but your Navy has 
something beside which mere technical 
perfection is as nothing. For you, 
monsieur, have the tradition of victory.” 

I have never forgotten his words, 
spoken though they were nearly seven 
years ago. It was in the uneasy 
spring of 1937 in the harbour of Palma 
that I heard them, and today, with 
the Royal Navy supreme on the seas of 
the world, their truth is self-evident. 

That evening in the long ward-room 
of H.M.S. Nelson showed me something 
of the respect, almost veneration, in 
which the King’s ships are held by 
other Powers. And in 1943 we have, 
to use Churchillian under-statement, no 
reason to think that that respect is 
diminished. 

It was March 1937, and we lay, in 
company of a dozen foreign warships, 
at Palma. To the west, a few score 
of sea miles away, was the reason for 
our proximity to the flags of France, 
Italy, and Germany. For Spain lay 
bleeding and torn, and over her pros- 
trate body raged a civil war, watched 
with jealous vigilance by the Great 
Powers. The unhappy land was no 
longer a sovereign, if somewhat tur- 
bulent, State. It was, by the machina- 
tions of Berlin and Rome, a stage 
whereon the technique of greater wars 
could be rehearsed. And as the be- 
spectacled representatives of the Wehr- 
inacht made their notes a proud people 
rose to new heights of horror in fratri- 
cidal struggle. 

The freemasonry of the sea, however, 
is a living force, and all the grave 
considerations of Foreign Offices could 
not prevent the officers of the different 


nations from wining and dining together 
in their various ward-rooms. And, as 
was fitting, H.M.S. Nelson was lavish 
in her hospitality. There was rather a 
strained evening when the stiff, cold. 
eyed officers of the Deutschland sat 
down with us. Then came the Italians, 
friendly and slovenly in their glittering 
uniforms, and finally the French with 
their silken reserve which thawed as 
the night went on. To me fell the duty 
and pleasure of entertaining Lieutenant 
de Vaisseau Armand La Rocque, and 
from his lips came that scintillating 
compliment I have quoted. But unlike 
many compliments it was meant, and 
in a rare moment of insight I saw the 
half-envious, wholly admiring view- 
point from which the foreigner looks 
at the King’s Navy. It was, as [ still 
remember it, a proud moment. 

The tradition of victory. A lovely 
phrase with something in it of old 
battles and old triumphs. ‘The ships 
of Elizabeth perhaps began it when 
men ot Devon pounded and harassed 
the might of Spanish Philip. In it 
one hears echoes of the guns of Teneriffe 
as Blake led the battle fleet of the 
proud Commonwealth into the very 
gates of death. Louder still, the 
thunder of the broadsides of Trafalgar 
and the crash of Jutland peal in the 
four simple words, and since that 
spring night seven years ago there are 
other great motifs to be added to the 
whole majestic symphony. Graf Spee, 
Narvik, Bismarck, Matapan, Sharnhorst 
—still they break into the theme, and 
the end is not yet. For the Royal 
Navy has not only the tradition of 
victory. It is victory, and the seal of 
* Peace with Honour.’ 

There was, I believe, in the mind of 
my friend that spring night a wistful 
envy. He, too, belonged to a navy of 
great traditions, but the laurels had 
faded in the strong light of history, 
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and perhaps the tinge of decay had 
crept almost imperceptibly over the 
pages of the proud story of La Marine 
Francaise. Once, it is true, the fleur- 
de-lys had shown itself lordly on the 
American seaboard as King George’s 
ships and redeoats sought to discipline 
his rebellious colonists. But that was 
long ago, and the tricolour has seen 
few victories at sca in modern times, 
even when behind it was the dynamic 
force of the Emperor. 

I had the pleasure of recounting to 
‘Maga’s’ readers something of that 
strange episode of 1917 when the armies 
of France mutinied and her sword bent 
and almost broke in her hand.! Now 
I hope to interest the reader in another 
manifestation of the fever which has 
been in her veins since the madness of 
1792, when terror was turned on an 
unhappy land and her welfare passed 
away as a@ cloud. To continue the 
pathological metaphor we shall look 
at a further slide of the diseased tissue 
of France under a not too distorting 
microscope. 

This time we shall see the bacilli of 
paralysis in another of her limbs. For 
the French Navy once, not so long ago, 
flared into violent mutiny and, beyond 
all doubt, changed the course of history. 

There are indeed many dark corners 
left in the sombre setting of the drama, 
and presumably they will remain so 
until the secret archives of the Third 
Republic are laid open to the historian 
of the future. But a fairly extensive 
literature of the Black Sea mutiny 
exists, mostly to be found in technical 
journals of limited circulation. The 
Communist Deputy, André Marty, who 
took a part in the outbreak, published 
an account in Paris in 1932. Naturally, 
‘La Revolte de la Mer Noire’ is 
strongly partisan, and is therefore of 
little objective value. As a narrative 
it is verbose but interesting, though its 
accuracy has been impugned by various 
French naval officers. Perhaps the 
best account is that published by the 
German Admiralty in 1928. It, at 

41 “The Bent Sword.” 
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least, has the pre-Hitlerian virtue of 
comparative balance, and as it was 
written more or less as a text-book it 
is free from party bias. 

It is impossible in a paper of this scope 
to attempt anything of the nature of a 
general survey of French naval history. 
But a little retrospection is necessary 
to understand the basic causes of the 
Black Sea Mutiny at Easter, 1919. 

Our retrospection goes back to the 
closing decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Under the old monarchy the 
French Fleet was usually equal in 
strength, efficiency, and numbers to 
the Royal Navy. Indeed, there were 
occasions during the American War of 
Independence when Britain lost, though 
only temporarily, her age-old command 
of the sea. The French Navy right up 
to 1789 was, without doubt, a powerful 
instrument of war, and one for which 
our Admiralty had a wholesome respect. 

Officered by aristocrats of high 
courage and training and manned by 
hardy Normans and Bretons the Royal 
ships were a formidable factor in the 
anxious calculations of King George’s 
Ministers. In construction they were 
excellent, and the high reputation of 
French naval designers was founded on 
solid fact. The great forests of Central 
France, planted by Colbert to provide 
every century and a half timber for 
the Fleet, assured raw material of the 
highest quality which, in the Royal 
Dockyards, was transformed into some 
of the finest expressions of the ship- 
builders’ art. The French people did 
well to be proud of their Navy in the 
last years of the old régime. 

With the Revolution came a drastic 
change. The aristocratic officer corps 
was violently dissolved, and in its 
place stood a motley crew of elected 
commanders whose every act was 
jealously scrutinised, questioned, or 
cancelled by revolutionary committees 
of their nominal subordinates. Some 
of these men, it must be admitted, were 
fine sailors and able tacticians. Rear- 
Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, a former 
‘Maga,’ January 1944. 
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‘ranker ’ lieutenant, for example, un- 
doubtedly saved the infant republic 
from starvation in May 1794. En- 
trusted by the dreaded Convention 
with the task of safeguarding the 
American grain convoy, then daily 
expected, Villaret Joyeuse successfully 
led the redoubtable Admiral Lord 
Howe away from his prey and enabled 
the convoy to reach starving France. 
Doubtless his tactical skill was im- 
proved by Robespierre’s warning that 
the loss of the grain meant the loss 
of the Admiral’s head. Nevertheless, 
Villaret Joyeuse is entitled to a place 
in the roll of great sea officers. He 
was, unfortunately for France, an 
exception. Such was the dearth of 
commanders in the Revolutionary Navy 
that the command of the Black Legion 
was entrusted to an American edition 
of Captain Kidd, one Colonel Tate. 
The Legion, which consisted almost 
entirely of released convicts, sailed in 
February 1797 from Brest with the 
genial intention of burning Bristol, 
Chester, and Liverpool. The story of 
that fiasco is too well known to need 
repetition, but the standard of seaman- 
ship in the expedition may be gauged 
from the fact that the officers mistook 
the Dublin mail packet for a British 
frigate, and incontinently abandoned 
their grandiose schemes. Finally, after 
burning a Devonshire farmhouse, the 
Legion landed at Fishguard, and forth- 
with surrendered to Lord Cawdor and 
his Welsh yeomanry and militia. 
Contemporary letters and journals 
teem with references to French naval 
slackness. The effervescent Wolfe Tone 
runs the whole gamut of invective 
against the chaotic Navy. “‘ Damn 
them! Damn them! Damn them! 
Sempiternally damn them!” he wrote 
as he sat dismally in Brest awaiting the 
departure of the Fleet which was to 
liberate the distressful country from 
the British yoke. “No one obeys 


orders, no one works, no one thinks 
in this hell-begotten Fleet,” he wrote 
bitterly in his private diary. “ We are 
lost before we have fairly started.” 
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And, as we know, the patriot had 
reason for his gloomy prognostications, 

Even under the dazzling egis of the 
Emperor, the Navy showed no signs 
of regaining its former eminence, 
Napoleon’s relations with his flag 
officers were of the worst possible 
nature, and the scenes he precipitated 
with his Admirals in council are barely 
credible. “Real sailors, old sailors 
are what I want,” he cried to his 
Minister of Marine, Admiral Bruix, 
‘You offer me lumps of filth.”” From 
his headquarters at Boulogne the 
Emperor could see the houses of Dover 
through his £500 telescope, and one fine 
midsummer day in 1804 his suite caught 
a murmur: “ Yes, a favourable wind 
and command of that strait for thirty. 
six hours...” But even local com- 
mand of the sea is not given to navies 
lacking in discipline and efficiency. 
And in disgust the Emperor turned his 
back on Effgland to gather the laurels 
of Austerlitz for his Eagles. 

With Trafalgar, the knell of French 
sea power under the First Empire 
sounded, and Napoleon, as it seems, lost 
all hope of and interest in his Fleet. 
True, waspish privateers and sporadic 
sorties kept the British Navy busy for 
the following ten years, but in the main 
Nelson’s victory broke the back of the 
Emperor’s maritime designs. That his 
bitterness at the lack of French naval 
discipline remained is shown by his 
remark to Captain Maitland of H.M. 
Bellerophon, then carrying the dis- 
tinguished captive: ‘‘ What I admire 
most in your ship is the extreme silence 
and orderly conduct of your men. On 
board a French ship everyone calls and 
gives orders. They gabble like so many 
geese. There has been less noise in this 
ship where there are 600 men than | 
have heard in a French ship with 100.” 
Perhaps the stacatto condemnation of 
the Emperor has given, in the modern 
jargon, an inferiority complex to the 
successors of those who served him. 

The story of the French Navy is 4 
chronicle of small beer throughout the 
nineteenth century. Apart from the 
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revival of the Navy under the Second 
Napoleon which so alarmed Queen 
Victoria and her Consort, the Govern- 
ments of France showed little, if any 
care for her position at sea. Even 
under the Second Empire the Navy 
was decidedly the Cinderella of the 
armed Forces. In the Franco-Prussian 
war, though France had complete 
superiority over Prussia at sea (not a 
difficult feat), no attempt was made to 
utilise her naval power. A _ wild-cat 
scheme to land troops from the Fleet 
behind the German lines was dismissed 
with contempt by the Emperor and his 
advisers. The ships were stripped of 
their men and guns to bolster up the 
land defences, and apart from capturing 
a few German merchantmen and run- 
ning a flotilla of gunboats on the Seine, 
the Navy, as such, had no part in the 
war. Naval officers and men took, of 
course, a gallant part in the land 
fighting. The marines gained imperish- 
able fame at Bazeilles, and after the 
fall of the Empire four admirals held 
high command in Paris during the bitter 
siege of 1870-1. But, as a Fleet in 
being, the French Navy was non- 
existent during the fruition of Bis- 
marck’s third adventure in Weltmacht. 
Under the Third Republic the naval 
theme is still pitched in a minor key. 
There were, of course, technical im- 
provements such as fast torpedo craft 
in the nineties which so disquieted Lord 
Fisher and his professional disciples. 
But in the main it is true to say that 
the Navy in France was relegated in 
public esteem to a position infinitely 
below that so proudly held by the 
Army. And as democratic Govern- 
ments must of necessity reflect the 
views of those who put them in power, 
the Fleet suffered financially and psy- 
chologically. Furthermore, its officers 
were, perhaps not without justice, 
suspected of clerical and royalist views. 
To the rulers of Republican France 
such heresy was anathema, and doubt- 
less the conscripts in the ships held 
Similar views. It is certain, at all 


events, that relations between officers 
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and men were not, even prior to 1914, 
completely happy. 

There were one or two disquieting 
incidents in the dockyards and ships 
during the uneasy first decade of the 
century. Literature of a highly sub- 
versive nature was surreptitiously cir- 
culated on the lower deck. Complaints 
of harsh discipline were occasionally 
made to radical deputies, who lost no 
time in ventilating them in the Chamber. 
Much graver in its implications was 
the destruction in 1907 and 1911 of two 
warships, the Jéna and Liberté, in port 
by internal explosion. The loss of life 
was heavy, and public confidence in 
the Navy fell to a low level. Eventu- 
ally the explosions were traced to the 
notorious ‘Poudre B,’ a _ peculiarly 
unstable propellant ; but even so the 
stigma of technical inefficiency remained 
firmly with the Naval High Command. 
It was therefore not with the highest 
morale that the French Navy moved to . 
its battle stations in August 1914. 

These were, by agreement between 
the British and French Governments, 
mostly in the Mediterranean. By Mr 
Winston Churchill’s courtly invitation 
the French Admirals used Malta as 
they would Toulon. During the hectic 
chase of S8.M.S. Goeben and Breslau 
the Republic’s ships were active, and 
in the grand conception of Gallipoli 
they played a gallant part. But the 

main theatre of maritime operations 
in the first World War was in the bleak 
waters of the Atlantic and North Sea. 
Accordingly the French Navy had 
little chance of distinguishing itself 
in the great climax of fleet action. 
For the most part it played a useful 
though not spectacular part in hunting 
the U-boats in the Mediterranean and 
watching the Austrian Fleet. 

**Men and ships rot in port,” they 
say at sea, and at the Armistice morale 
in the larger units of the Navy was at 
@ low ebb. Vastly swollen by the 
intake of conscripts from the great 
industrial belt round Paris, the crews 
of the battleships and cruisers had 
but one thought—demobilisation and 





a speedy return to peace-time jobs. 
There was certainly little inducement 
to contentment. Conditions were bad 
in the Fleet. Food was poor, and 
leave almost only a memory. Some 
men had served three years in the same 
ship, with only a few hours ashore 
every five months. The postal services 
were @ disgrace, and letters either 
miscarried or arrived weeks after 
despatch. Punishments were frequent 
and harsh, and some of the reserve 
officers tactless and arrogant. But 
the bitterest complaint of the seamen 
was overwork. France, bled white by 
the land fighting, had had to starve 
the less active Navy of men. In a 
battleship 600 men did the work of 
an establishment of 1000. In conse- 
quence the leave situation, already bad, 
was grossly aggravated by the chronic 
shortage of personnel. It was there- 
fore with high hopes that the French 
seamen learned of the Armistice. The 
end of their servitude was in sight. 

But far away in Paris, statesmen 
had other fish to fry than the de- 
mobilisation of their armed forces. 
Russia lay prostrate in the dust, 
battered without and torn within by 
a hundred conflicting forces. Shadowy 
Governments held brief sway over ill- 
defined areas of the stricken giant, and 
in the wisdom of the Allied rulers inter- 
vention was vitally necessary. 

We are not, however, concerned 
here with the rights and wrongs of 
that policy. It is with the human 
pawns of statecraft that we have to 
deal in this brief essay. For the most 
grandiose conceptions depend at the 
last on frail flesh and blood, and the 
melancholy verdict of history is that 
statesmen forget that simple truth. 
They may yet have to relearn it when 
peace and its problems come again to 
a wasted world. 

On the llth November 1918 the 
battleship La France lay in the harbour 
at Corfu, the base of the French 
Squadron in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. She had arrived there early 
in October 1916, and for over two years 
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had not touched a French port. To 
the natural war weariness of the crew 
was added the home-sickness which al] 
good Frenchmen feel for their beautify] 
land. The life was hard—“a prison 
life,” said Marty—with constant repair 
work, fatigues, coaling, and drill, only 
enlivened by featureless sweeps into 
the Adriatic in search of an enemy who 
never came. Shore leave, such as it 
was, had few attractions for penniless 
men, and amenities within their finan- 
cial reach simply did not exist. 

The exasperation of home-sick sailors 
was not soothed by the sight of officers 
living ashore with their families, nor 
were they cheered by an outside view 
of the luxurious clubs of the commis- 
sioned ranks. But all these annoyances 
were forgotten on Ilth November 
when weary men heard that home was 
at last a definite probability. That 
they had their grievances is beyond 
doubt. But a Briton may take pride 
in remembering that the Grand Fleet 
had over four years of bleak Scapa 
Flow without the smallest crack ap- 
pearing in the smooth surface of naval 
discipline. That this was so is the 
monument of that great man, Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Jellicoe, and a 
wonderful tribute to the relations 
between all ranks of the vast Fleet. 

La France was a tired ship, manned 
by tired men in that November of 
long ago. It was therefore with 
stupefied indignation that the crew 
learned that they were to leave Corfu 
for duty in the Black Sea. At dawn on 
8th December 1918 La France left Corfu, 
arriving at Odessa nine days later. 

For two months she knew the bitter 
cold of a Russian mid-winter, plough- 
ing along on ill-defined patrol jobs. 
Then in the first week of March she 
returned to Corfu, where, presumably, 
her personnel heaved a collective sigh 
of relief. A fortnight of coaling and 
the inevitable cleaning followed. Surely 
next time she raised steam it would be 
for Toulon or Marseilles. On the 28th 
March the long-expected orders arrived. 
They were for Odessa. Theo spark, 
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travelling briskly along the fuse of dis- 
content, was very near to the magazine. 

In South Russia the situation was 
chaotic. A dozen Admirals and Gen- 
erals of the old Imperial régime 
wrangled and intrigued as their 
shadowy authority crumbled under 
the tightening grip of the Soviet 
Government. Terrified exiles paid 
fabulous sums for passages in merchant 
ships, and to the job of coaling the 
refugee vessels the crew of La France 
was directed by, it was said, their not 
disinterested officers. Impromptu in- 
dignation meetings were held on the 
lower deck, and Admiral Amet decided 
that the smell of powder would alleviate 
his men’s nostalgia. Accordingly La 
France sailed for Sevastopol, charged 
withthe duty of holding up the approach- 
ing Red Army with her 14-inch guns. 

It was the last straw. The gun crews 
refused duty as one man, and, passive 
as yet, locked themselves into various 
spaces of the battleship. The officers, 
finding appeals fruitless, managed to 
get together scratch crews from loyal 
petty officers, and, themselves assisting 
in the turrets, the bombardment com- 
menced. It lasted till dawn, when the 
Admiral decided to go ashore to see the 
results. 

As he came on to the quarter-deck, 
preparatory to entering his barge, he 
was greeted by jeers and cat-calls from 
all sides. Four of the most prominent 
demonstrators, among them an ordinary 
seaman named Vuillemin, were at once 
arrested by the ships’ regulating staff 
and confined to the cells. Two days 
later, on Easter Sunday, 1919, the 
mutiny flared up to high heaven. 

It began in the flagship La France, 
and rapidly spread to other ships. 
The battleships Jean Bart, Justice, 
Vergniand, Mirabeau, and the sloop 
Algol were all involved in a greater 
or less degree. The mutineers showed 
their solidarity by a constant roar of 
singing, and in none of the ships was 
any work done. The crews swept into 
the officers’ quarters and insulted the 
occupants. Prisoners were released 


and the ward-room stores pillaged. 
The more unpopular officers were 
violently threatened, and a few of the 
petty officer martinets badly beaten.. 
The whole of that Easter Sunday the 
French Fleet seethed in mutiny. 

In the evening Commander de 
Kermoal of La France took a bold 
step. He invited the crew to appoint 
delegates to lay their grievances before 
the proper authorities. After some 
discussion the mutineers agreed to the 
proposal, and at once left La France 
to co-opt delegates from the other 
ships. Vuillemin, the imprisoned 
demonstrator, headed the deputation. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Amet, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had not been inactive. 
With commendable courage he at- 
tempted to recall the crew of La France 
to their duty by an impassioned address. 
His tact, however, was less than his 
courage; for he began by informing 
the mutineers they were disgraces to 
the name of Frenchmen. At once the 
crew's mood, hitherto fairly reason- 
able, became ugly. There were cries 
of “‘ Hang him! Put him overboard !” 
and only the intervention of a popular 
medical officer prevented violence. Then 
the Admiral wept a little, but even this 
had no effect on his audience. With 
loud yells of “ Put a sock in it!” the 
crew howled him down till he lost his 
temper, and retired below in a pet. 
His last words, ‘‘ You'll all suffer for 
this,” did not soothe the exasperation 
of his erring flock. 

About midnight the delegates re- 
turned, flushed with success. Com- 
plete agreement on the demands to be 


’ put forward by the crew had been 


reached. They included less coaling, 
immediate return to France, the cessa- 
tion of hostilities against the Soviets, 
better food, higher pay, and more 
rapid demobilisation. The Admiral 
blenched when he saw that formidable 
list. All he could offer was a promise 
to forward the demands to Paris. 
Then, exhausted by their labours, the 
crews of all ships turned in, without the 
formality of setting harbour watches. 
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On Monday, the 20th, they remained 
in their hammocks until 9 am. Re- 
freshed by coffee with real sugar, they 
hoisted the red flag in place of the 
tricolour at the usual parade. Poor 
Admiral Amet wept bitterly as the red 
square stiffened in the fresh morning 
breeze. 

Commander de Kermoal was of sterner 
stuff. When the delegates approached 
him for further discussion, he refused to 
speak until the tricolour of France had 
been hoisted. Faced by this ultimatum 
the delegates complied, and the red flag 
came down. When the conference was 
over it was run up again. 

At 10.15 a.m. dinner was served. 
Replete with roast pork, beans, salad, 
cheese, sardines, and wine, the muti- 
neers, not remarkably, felt the need for 
exercise. They got it by staving in 
the Admiral’s barge, and even the 
courageous action of Lieutenant Barbier 
in drawing his revolver on them failed 
to break their present good humour. 
As the afternoon went on a few men 
decided to land in Sevastopol, and in 
twos and threes they drifted away. At 
5 p.m. they returned with a grim story. 

Ashore the mutineers had held large 
meetings voicing their solidarity with 
the delegates’ demands. Spontaneously 
as it appears, they formed a procession 
with some Russian workers and 
marched along Ekaterinskaia (Catherine 
the Great Street), the main thorough- 
fare of Sevastopol. A French officer 
who attempted to drive through the 
procession in his car was manhandled, 
but otherwise the demonstration was 
peaceful. As it reached a corner an 
officer, Lieutenant Mallers of the Jean 
Bart, stepped out of a chemist’s shop, 
and with amazing courage demanded 
that the sailors should return to their 
ships. He was at once pushed aside, 
and simultaneously a stream of lead 
leaped from a side street into the 
packed ranks of the demonstrators. 
A machine-gun manned by French 
officers and backed by picked Greck 
riflemen had made a perfect ambush. 

Panic-stricken, the demonstrators 
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dissolved, leaving six of their number 
dead in the street. Blood had beep 
let for the first time in the Frene) 
Navy since 1792. 

Back in their ships the crews seethed 
with wild rage. But cooler counsels 
damped down their furious demands 
for immediate punishment of the 
officers, and Vuillemin saw Admira! 
Amet. The interview was lachrymox, 
Bitterly the Admiral pointed to his 
grey hairs and asked if Vuillemin was 
not ashamed of his conduct to a map 
forty years his senior. Finally, he 
agreed to order an inquiry into the 
shooting and the punishment of those 
found guilty. That night the officer 
in command of the machine-gun shot 
himself in his cabin in the Jean Bart. 

In Paris the news of the revolt 
brought consternation to the Govem- 
ment. The ether hummed with orders 
and counter-orders to the distracted 
Admiral. Counsels for violent action 
were varied with milder advice t 
appeal to the patriotism of Frenchmen. 
Ashore in Sevastopol the evacuation 
of the Whites was almost completed, 
and Paris finally decided that 
France, the obvious mainspring of th: 
mutiny, should return home, her sister: 
remaining to take off the last of the 
refugees. A definite promise wa 
given to the Fleet by the Minister o/ 
Marine that all ships would be away 
from Russia by the 28th April. 

The sailors were suspicious. Was it 
not a trap to break up their cohesion! 
In La France Vuillemin informed the 
officers on behalf of the delegates that 
the ship would not leave except i 
company with the others. One officer 
threatened to shoot him, but the 
others persuaded the hot-head that 
such acts were futile. Finally, # 
10 a.M. on the 23rd La France pro 
ceeded to sea. Home -sickness hai 
overborne revolutionary solidarity. 

Through the mild spring weather 
she ploughed south. To starboard the 
golden minarets of Constantinople sli 
past, and the empty forts of tl 
Narrows menaced the great ship with 
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futile gesture. The sparkle of tho 
Mediterranean gave place to the yellow 
harbour of Bizerta, where, the crew 
yere told, the battleship was to coal. 
France seemed very near to those home- 
sick men that 29th day of April 1919. 

But far away in Paris anger had 
succeeded panic in high quarters of 
state. A secret order enjoined that 
the crew of La France were to be 
marched ashore to the fortress, and the 
military governor was charged with 
its execution. Somehow the order 
leaked out among the crew, and as she 
came to her buoys Vuillemin made a 
fiery specch to the men: “ This order 
means death or imprisonment for you. 
I have preached calm. Now I preach 
revolt.” Cheering wildly, the sailors 
swarmed into the turrets, and the 
great guns swung round to bear on the 
land forts. The stage was set for civil 
war in France’s African empire. 

The authorities gave in. A court 
of inquiry was summoned, and for 
three days all was well. Many witnesses 
of all ranks were called, and the court’s 
report blamed the officers savagely for 
supineness. Rather curiously it recom- 
mended that twenty-three of the crew 
who had been prominent in the revolt 
should be transferred to compagnies de 
discipline, but that no other punish- 
ments were desirable. 

But Paris was angry. That night an 
order came to the Senior Naval Officer 
that the twenty-three should be placed 
immediately under close arrest. One 
by one they were called away from the 
mess-deck and rushed ashore, escorted 
by armed officers. Senegalese troops 
then took them to the military bar- 
racks, where they remained for six 
months in cells. Surprisingly their 
comrades did not react violently. Many 
of them were in the process of de- 
mobilisation and had other matters to 
occupy their minds. A few sporadic 
protests were made, but they were 
half-hearted. Paris breathed again. 

In Toulon the following October the 
courts martial were busy. Ten other 
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men had been added to the bag, and 
of the thirty-three, twenty-six received 
ninety-five years’ penal servitude be- 
tween them. The worst offender, 
Fracchia, got fifteen years; Vuillemin 
received five. 

Most of the men were, however, 
released after the expiry of half their 
sentence in deference to the ceaseless 
agitation of the deputies of the Left. 

Thus ended the Black Sea revolt. 
It was the most serious manifestation 
of post-war unrest with which the 
Republic had to contend, but not the 
only one. On the 27th April the 
cruiser Waldeck-Rousseau and the de- 
stroyers Mameluke and Fanconneau 
mutinied at Odessa. A day later 
Bruix, a modern light cruiser, followed 
suit ; and they were supported ashore 
by the 7th Engineer Regiment. Serious 
disturbances among naval ratings 
occurred in Toulon and Rochefort the 
following June, and Brest did not 
escape trouble a few days later. In 
Syria and Greece widespread revolt 
took place among troops and sailors 
acting in concert, and even in far-away 
Vladivostok the cruiser D’Estrée ex- 
perienced a serious outbreak. 

The Government, of course, took 
counter measures. Secret service men 
were introduced into the mutinous 
ships and regiments, and their reports 
formed the basis of many prosecutions. 
One agent named Durand was con- 
spicuously successful, and, curiously 
enough, gave evidence at several courts 
martial. Thereafter his life in the 
Navy was not devoid of incident. 
Heavy weights would crash down in 
his vicinity without apparent cause. 
Ropes would part without rhyme or 
reason when he climbed a ladder. His 
food disagreed with him, and his 
shore leaves were always involving 
him in brawls in quiet streets. Finally, 
he left the Navy and took up employ- 
ment in the Paris Municipal Electricity 
Department. In 1922 he was electro- 

cuted—by accident. They manage 
these things better in France. 
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DOWN THE AGE-OLD TRATTURA. 


BY INGA GAATE, 


Addij’, addij’, e’n’ aldra vold addijje, 
La lundananza tue, la pena mije. 


“FAREWELL, farewell, and once 
again farewell! For thee the long 
lane, for me the pain.” Such is the 
song ons hears all over Abruzzo, 
carried by the sad voices of the women, 
at “the time of the farewell,” that is, 
when the shepherds leave the moun- 
tains with the great herds to go down 
for the winter to the grazing plains of 
Apulia. 

How many songs have been woven 
around la trattura, the long trail which 
separates so many loving hearts, filling 
them with longing and loneliness. The 
Abruzzian shepherd treads it each 
Fall of the year with heavy step and 
sorrow in his heart, the obstinate 
drizzle, “‘the cross of the shepherd,” 
drenching him hour by hour, day by 
day, perhaps even week by week, 
making the cloak on his shoulders 
heivier and heavier. The mud from 
the wet road gradually covers his 
high boots. The sheep press forward, 
tightly packed together—a_ slow- 
moving, grey lava-stream, each ewe 
big and heavy with her burden of 
unborn lambs. Like a clumsy, gigantic 
boa constrictor, the rain-mist twines 
itself around the mountain summits, 
spreading a damp, greyish-white shroud 
over the valleys. 

No warnings, no fantastic descrip- 
tions of the many hardships to be 
gone through had been able to dissuade 
me from my plan to go down to Apulia 
with the shepherds. I remained firm 
in my decision, my only preoccupation 
being to find suitable companionship 
and to obtain the permission of a 
padrone (sheepman) to join his camp. 
My choice was made, my request 
granted, and I had already been 


—Abruzzian Spartenza (Farewell Song), 


waiting eight days in the little shepherd 
village from which I was to start the 
pilgrimage the Abruzzian shepherds 
have trod, generation after generation, 
since time unknown.! . 

A log fire sang the entire day in the 
open hearth in front of which I awaited 
the day of departure. The time I 
spent in expectancy was not wasted. 
The eighty-year-old factotum of the 
house filled it with tales of the “ good 
old times.” Not that I could find any 
great difference between what she told 
me of those days and the present, nor 
do I think could she. 

“But why,” I asked a little im- 
patiently one evening, “don’t they 
tell me definitely when we are going 
to start? Jl massaro* has been up 
in the camp now for three days, and 
I suppose they must be ready by now.” 

Quite alarmed by my question, 
which seemed to me innocent enough, 
the little wrinkled woman crossed 
herself quickly. ‘‘ What dost thou 
think of ?” she said reproachfully. 
“Tho day of parting is_ never 
mentioned.” 

* And why ?” I asked. 

“* Madonna mia,” she nearly shouted, 
“thou must surely know that brings 
bad luck.” Not even the sheepman, 
no living person in the whole palazzo, 
as the farm is called, knows it, only 
il massaro. The day he opens his 
mouth and says, “‘ Today we leave,” 
the grey streams of sheep begin to 
wind slowly down from the mountains. 
What is for him the starting signal ? 
Who knows? Secret signs he has 
seen in the stars, in the flight of the 
birds, in the ashes of the fire, in 
the formation and the movements of 


1 In 20 B.c. Horace, Ep. I., 8, says he is disturbed, but not because “ his flock is ill in the 


fields far away.” See Macleane’s note. 
* The chief of the shepherds. 
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the clouds? Perhaps! Auguries his 
ancestors have followed for thousands 
of years, and which still servo as 
guidance in the complex responsibilities 
every massaro now has to take upon 
his shoulders. 

From the ‘palace’ down to the 
smallest hut, where maybe a little 
shepherd - boy prepares himself to 
venture for the first time on the long 
trail, everyone is ready for the start. 
I had gone from house to house to 
watch the preparations. Under great 
cellar-arches I had seen rows of kneeling 
women, shaping into small balls the 
bread for the dogs, which were baked 
by the thousand in the fiery maws of 
huge ovens. I had seen them labouring 
over enormous wooden troughs, knead- 
ing the dough for the 20-Ib. loaves—the 
bread ration for the shepherd during 
his first month. When the last bit 
of this bread is eaten, a heavy sigh 
rises from the camp on the plain. The 
bread made at home, even the last 
crusts of it, is certainly better than 
any baker’s bread. 

Slowly chewing the last morsel, the 
shepherd remembers perhaps the words 
of the old song, the same I heard the 
women sing as they did this last 
service for their men :— 


I sift and sift 

The bread I make for thee. 

I make it good, very good, 

Just as good as the padrone’s. 

I make it snowy white. 

It will melt in thy mouth. 

Up now to the mountains to eat it ! 
Away to the grassy plains to taste it ! 


One morning, just as I was about to 
lose patience, I heard the call: ‘“ They 
are coming.” Not our sheep, however, 
but the herds from a neighbouring 
village which had to pass us to enter 
la trattura. At six in the morning the 
tinkling bells of the approaching 
animals were heard. I hurried out 
with my camera. An astounding 
sight met my eyes. Around the hill- 
tops, cutting them off from their base, 
were draped garlands of silvery mist, 
above which the cone-shaped peaks 
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emerged like tightly bound gigantic 
bouquets of the Victorian era. The 
colours of those bouquets, whose silver 
ruffles ended in floating bows down the 
valleys, were, however, much more 
striking than the pastel hues of the 
eighties. Red-rust, brown, bronze in 
the most intense shades. This row of 
huge bouquets seemed to float in the 
ether, cut off as they were by the 
trailing mists from the valley beneath. 

The highroad, which here follows the 
swirling foam of the Sangro, was, as 
far as eye could reach, entirely packed 
with herds of sheep, goats, and mules. 
Thousands and thousands of slowly 
advancing heads! The morning chill 
still lingered in the air, and turned 
the breath of the animals into a white 
halo. It seemed as if even the animals 
felt the pain of parting. Not a bleat, 
not a bray, only the tinkling of bells 
and the sucking sound of hoofs treading 
the soft earth. 

In front of each morra (a group of 
three hundred sheep) walked the 
mandriano (the shepherd in charge of 
the flock). No matter what weather, 
he knows what the solemn occasion 
demands of him. As long as one passes 
through farewell-taking villages, the 
shepherds wear their best outfits. The 
oldest have their legs wound with 
lambskins. On their heads a cone- 
shaped hat with a huge brim, and 
decoratively slung over their shoulders 
an enormously wide, black, red-lined 
cloak, which they wear with the same 
dignity as the old Romans wore their 
togas. Jl massaro is always on horse- 
back. He looks indeed very stately 
with his draped capello falling back in 
statuesque folds over his horse. Often 
a little shepherd-boy strides away in 
his first pair of boots, above which 
there is little to be seen of the lad. 
He advances, nevertheless, with an 
important air, his bread-sack on his 
back, and under it the enormous 
shepherd’s umbrella, twice as big as 
the lad himself. When the real trattura 
is reached, the proper camping outfit 


appears. 
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One morra after another passed. 

At the head of each come the goats— 
always the advance-guard. Already 
from afar one smells them. Their 
sharp, keen odour almost overwhelms 
one. They look like malicious fauns 
as they advance, their yellow, phos- 
phorus eyes glancing furtively at the 
grassy edge of the ditch. A leap and 
they goose-step along the high wall, 
their heads with the pointed beards 
outlined sharply against the back- 
ground of the cold blue morning sky. 
A procession of nodding mandarins ! 

Before the herds the equipment, con- 
sisting of several redine, has passed. 
Una redina is a team of four mules or 
donkeys, carrying the supplies. Una 
vettura (a carriage) is another name 
for these teams. One day, misled by 
that name, when my feet refused to 
carry me any farther and the riding 
had made me intolerably sore, I 
asked anxiously and eagerly for the 
mysterious vettura I had heard men- 
tioned often enough, but of which I 
had never caught a glimpse. Aston- 
ishment met my question, of course, 
and I had to abandon any hope of 
arriving at my goal but on mule-back 
or afoot. 

If one were to examine those teams, 
slowly advancing over the many roads 
leading into any of the four tratturi, 
one would find exactly the same 
burden on each animal’s back. All 
the packing is done in exactly the same 
manner. Only the carved initials of 
the owners would enable one to tell 
them apart. I shall never forget the 
angry surprise of my old shepherd 
when I wished to try what I thought 
& very practical variation in my mule- 
pack. I certainly never again dreamed 
of urging any of my ideas on my 
authoritative old man, sternly ruled by 
tradition. 

On the still green fields, with their 
rows of upward-soaring poplars, the 
big white sheep-dogs rush wildly about, 
their splendid tails erect, waving 
proudly like beautiful ostrich-plumes. 
Their bark echoes against the moun- 
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tains. They are half mad with happi- 
ness, the. only joyful creatures in the 
long cavaleade. Their strenuous night. 
watches in the mountain camps are 
over. Down on the Apulian plain even 
a self-respecting sheep-dog can allow 
himself now and then a peaceful 
slumber. It is, however, not quite 
safe from wolves even there. At least 
the old shepherds told me that as soon 
as the sheep leave the mountains the 
wolves do likewise. I believe there 
must be some truth in this. During 
the night the trattura could be com. 
pared to the bivouacs of the armies of 
bygone times. Hundreds of large fires 
roared up into the night. 

Not so long ago the wolves were not 
the only enemy of the trattura. Some- 
times the old-time brigand-cry, “ Face 
to the earth !’—the equivalent to the 
“Put ’em up!” of more ‘civilised’ 
countries—was heard in the darkness 
of the night. 

The dogs seem, indeed, to have a 
special liking for Apulia. It often 
happens that those left behind in the 
villages find their way to the sheep 
pasturage alone. I have heard the 
same story told about cats. As 4 
matter of fact, nearly every camp has 
its family of cats, riding on the back 
of a donkey, usually safely tucked 
into the milk-pan, over the edge of 
which now and then the head of a 
little kitten peeps out curiously. During 
the night, when the camp has settled 
down, the mother cats are tied with a 
string to the chinchinetta (the three- 
legged shepherd-stool of their owners. 
Sometimes lambs, born in undue time 
—the result of a strictly private 
adventure of a frivolous mother— 
join the cat family. Those lambs the 
shepherds sarcastically call le scappa- 
tore—the one who has escaped. Uncle 
donkey strides away with his double 
burden and a grave air of responsibility. 

How many times during our march 
I wished for the use of a plane to look 
down over the Abruzzian roads leading 
into the four tratturi / 

But what are those tratturi? the 
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somewhat confused reader may ask. 
Not made roads, but wide trails running 
like veins through the body of the 
country, serving as passages for the 
sheep from the Abruzzian mountains 
to the Apulian plains, and at the 
same time furnishing the herds with 
grazing possibilities during the weeks 
of trek towards their far-off goal. 
They extend mile after mile, those 
never-ending green lanes sweeping away 
southwards, over fields, hills, plains, 
and mountains. 

It is customary for the shepherds 
and their animals to pass the night 
before the long march begins in their 
own village. The ‘ palace’ always has 
a large enclosed courtyard at the back 
where, on such occasions, the herds are 
camped. The morning before the 
start there is an intense hustle and 
bustle throughout this courtyard. The 
different morras are still inside their 
respective pens. The sheep seem, 
however, to anticipate an immediate 
departure. They are seized by a 
nervous restlessness very different from 
their usual phlegm, and keep on 
thrusting their heads outside the paling 
asfaras they can. The rams’ enclosure 
is a real battlefield. In the general 
upheaval no one has time to watch 
them properly, and if they are not 
separated in time they keep on fighting 
until one, or both, are dead. Two 
berserks have already succeeded in 
killing each other in a furious duel. 
The dogs seem to have gone mad. 
They indulge unceasingly in a chorus 
of hysterical barking. Even the usually 
so silent sheep burst out into bleating. 
Now and then a donkey throws his 
loud, comic -tragic bray into this 
cacophony. 

Until my final hour I shall be able 
to recall in my inner eye this square 
— with its teeming, humming 

e. 

In the foreground a line of trembling 
poplars. Behind them the harsh, 
severe mountains. On the other side 
the cold, bare, grey facade of the 
‘palace.’ Along the encircling walls 
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hundreds of mules were tied. The 
scapole—young shepherds who have 
not as yet any morra under their 
direct supervision, but act as assistants 
to the older men—are busy with the 
packing and arranging of the teams. 
Towards the afternoon the elder 
shepherds arrive. They have spent 
the last night in their homes, and 
appear followed by their families. 
Even the latest born are there snugly 
tucked in their mothers’ arms. Friends 
and neighbours make it a show of 
respect to come and witness the start. 

Finally, even il padrone appears, 
flanked on both sides by tl massaro 
and il capo di buttero, the two shepherds 
of highest rank. These positions are 
inherited and create a sort of solid 
hierarchy. Some moments later la 
locata (wife of the sheep-owner) emerges 
with her staff of servants. Even here 
the little new-born participates, carried 
in the arms of his stout nurse. The 
fact that the padrone in this case 
belonged to one of Italy’s noblest 
families did not in the least diminish 
the simple patriarchal ways of the 
proceedings. 

The wives of the shepherds approach 
the packs to smuggle in some little 
surprise gift for their husbands. The 
bundles of shepherds’ clothes, not yet 
strapped to the mules, lie in a row 
on the ground, wrapped in lambskins 
with the wool inside. They are rather 
an awful-looking sight with the sun 
striking the still gory surface. Nothing 
must be forgotten. Not that the risk 
is very great. A shepherd’s necessities 
are few. 

When the equipment is ready the 
padrone’s wife gives a signal. The 
shepherds, more serious than ever, if 
such a thing can be imagined, enter 
the ‘palace,’ where the traditional 
farewell meal is waiting. In procession, 
headed by the padrone, the massaro, 
and the buttero, they enter. It is only 
the massaro who sits down. All the 
others remain respectfully standing. 
It is a solemn moment in the shepherd’s 
life when he, from the hand of his 
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master’s wife, receives the bit of 
bread and the glass of wine, of which 
the farewell feast consists. To me it 
seemed a sort of eucharistic meal. It 
scarcely could have been of material 
benefit to the shepherds. 

The padrone and each member of 
his family shake hands with every 
one of us, giving the traditional farewell 
greeting: “ Live well and many good 
things to you.” With us the shaking 
of hands is quite a casual thing. Not 
so with the Abruzzians. They do it 
only on the most solemn occasions. 

Returning to the courtyard, we 
found everything prepared for an 
immediate leave-taking. Each man- 
driano goes directly to his morra, 
opens the gate, enters, raises his staff, 
and performs the final count before 
beginning the long journey. The 
padrone stands by and writes down the 
results. The shepherd now grasps the 
manso by the collar. The sun reflects 
itself in the big bell as the animal 
begins to move. A circular movement 
with the staff, and out come the sheep, 
following their manso. The watchful 


eyes of the massaro are everywhere. 
The final checking of the sheep is an 


important affair. Every shepherd is 
responsible for his animals, and it 
would not do to come home with 
fewer than he has taken with him. A 
last handshake from wife and family, 
and the great gates giving out upon 
the road open. The long journey has 
begun. For weeks to come one will 
have the trail under one’s feet. 
Immediately after the morras have 
left, the baggage is picked up. The 
scapole work frantically. All para- 
phernalia to be used on the first night 
must overtake the herds on the road 
and arrive at the camping-grounds 
before them. The last one to leave 
the courtyard is the massaro. He 
looks like a General going to join his 
army after a successful battle. The 
great courtyard lies empty now and 
desolate. Only the black squares 
where the morras have camped bear 
witness to the vanished scene. 
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I left at the same time as the herds, 
I can scarcely believe it. Finally, | 
am on my way to the trattura. If only 
the ground under me could speak! 
Since it could not, I must use my 
imagination of what had happened 
innumerable years before. The 
momentary reality around me was, 
however, fascinating enough. The 
weather was rather exceptional, | 
was told. It was, indeed, perfect, 
It nearly seemed a joke to me that 
every shepherd walked along with his 
huge umbrella strapped to his back. 

For my companions during the 
march I had chosen a little shepherd. 
boy who, just as I, was making his 
first trattura, and an old stole who 
had made the long journey more than 
a hundred times. I was told he was 
eighty-three years old. He _ himself 
had no idea of his exact age. “ And 
how old art thou ?” I asked the little 
boy. “Nine, going on ten,” was the 
prompt reply. No wonder that his 
boots seemed to be walking away with 
him. My old shepherd was the proto- 
type of a real stole. Unfortunately 
I could never manage to get a good 
photograph of my picturesque grey: 
beard. He sternly refused to pose, 
and he was always so much on his 
guard against my ‘black box’ that! 
managed to ‘shoot’ him only once, 
and that hurriedly and from the rear. 
I am sure he thought that he would 
drop dead on the spot if he consented 
to such a frivolous performance 4s 
being photographed. 

He was dressed in the guardamacchia, 
a kind of goatskin suit over which he 
wore another fur jacket. In addition 
to this he had separate sleeves and 
leg puttees of lambskin, with the 
woolly side out. A raincoat came next, 
and on top of that, finishing the 
ensemble, he wore the mando, a kind 
of thick, rough blanket. It is easy to 
understand that this accumulation 4 
clothing gave me a vision of endles 
hours of pouring rain, with no poss 
bility of shelter. I will not even tty 
to describe the appearance I put 2 
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It is enough to mention that the 
shepherds used to say: “Thou canst be 
quite sure, Signora, that after a hundred 
years thou wilt still be remembered 
on the ¢trattura. Thou art certainly 
the first woman to set foot here, and 
thou wilt certainly be the last !” 

In front of us and behind us went 
herd after herd. Now and then I 
got up on @ stone beside the road to 
watch some morras passing. From 
our little village alone came over 
thirty thousand sheep. At about six 
o'clock in the afternoon we reached 
our first camping-ground, ‘ Ponte de X.’ 
On the surrounding fields the first 
night is always spent. Here begins 
the real trattura. A vaccheria, a sort 
of primitive dairy, is situated there. 
From the proprietor the shepherds 
by custom receive the wood needed 
for the first night’s fires. He also 
gives them the free use of a barn, 
where they gather to discuss their 
problems and difficulties before starting 
the long march. There they empty 
their fiaschetta of wine in the evening, 
after the herds have been cared for, 
and warm themselves in front of the 
open fire before going out into the 
darkness and the cold to sleep on the 
pelts beside their sheep. 

I shall long remember this large, 
low barn, lit up only by the fire. On 
heaps of straw, on corn-sacks, on wine- 
casks, sat hundreds of shepherds. Not 
even here, where they were alone 
without padrone and massaro, did their 
dignity desert them. Their speech as 
well as their manners remained sub- 
dued. Not even the wine made them 
lose an ounce of their solemn pose. 

Thad taken my place near the round 
opening in the wall that served as a 
window. It looked out on the trattura, 
an imposing and strange spectacle. I 
saw a background of successive moun- 
tain ranges with low, sweeping clouds, 
like curving festoons about them, 
leaving one top visible here, covering 
another there. In the little villages, 
some climbing up the slopes, others 
disappearing in the clefts, lights began 
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to gleam. Everything was violet-grey 
in the direction of the mountains. I 
saw miles and miles of them. In the 
valleys beneath and over the fields 
right below us, a dense, deep-blue 
twilight haze began to spread. Out 
of this blueness emerged flock after 
flock of sheep streaming along the 
wide green trattura. They turned in 
over the old bridge, which has given 
the place its name, and inundated the 
large fields to the left of our building, 
where fire after fire flamed up. Around 
them dark outlines of men. 

From my high look-out the dogs 
appeared like small, white, roving dots, 
and each morra like a miniature white 
square. The blue dusk deepened to 
blackness. Night was covering us. 
As far as my eye could reach, the red 
leaping flames of the guarding fires 
greeted me. 

The old shepherd finished his meal. 
When he rose to leave, I did the same. 
Silently we climbed down the ladder, 
leading to the outside, and without 
uttering a word went towards the 
herds. About fifty thousand animals 
were gathered there for the night. As 
we reached the old bridge and were 
about to enter the frattura, the old 
man stopped suddenly and, grasping 
me firmly by the arm, beld me back. 
A sharp whistle from him was immedi- 
ately answered from every direction, 
and dark shapes quickly advanced 
towards us. “Sentinella, Leone, 
Finamonte, Bellapresa, Velino ”—a 
jumble of names rang out into the 
night. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked the 
old man, who still maintained his tight 
hold on me. 


“Never mind,” he says soothingly, 
“they are only calling the dogs to let 


us pass. If thou triest to go right 
through without warning, they will 
get thee by the throat.” We pick our 
way between the different camps, 
continuing to give loud warning-signals 
in front of each masseria. Not before 
the dogs are restrained do we dare 
pass. The nature of the Abruzzian 
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sheep-dog changes as soon as darkness 
falls. During the day one can approach 
him without danger, but as soon as dusk 
has fallen he will attack everyone who 
comes near his sheep, except his own 
shepherds. 

The younger shepherds and the 
shepherd-boys, who have not been 
allowed to leave the camps, are still 
crouched around their bowl of bread- 
soup, which they have boiled in a 
kettle hanging over the fire. It is 
now bitter cold and pitch-dark. The 
tame little cooking-fires grow quickly 
into roaring guard-fires. My old man 
produces his pack and begins to make 
his bed. The mules, donkeys, and 
horses, their legs hobbled, move about 
with grotesque jerks. Weird, night- 
marish goblins outlined against the 
light of the fires! Bump, bump, 
sound the hobbling shadows. Close 
to the fire, almost in it, the little white 
puppies are cuddled together. In 
perfect harmony they share the good 
warmth with still smaller white fur- 
balls, our kittens. ‘ Tell me,” I asked 
once, “‘ why do you take the cats with 
you ? Certainly you could get as many 
@s you want down in Apulia.” My 
old shepherd looked at me in a very 
disapproving fashion. ‘For good 
luck,” was his answer. “If one’s cat 
is lost, it means serious trouble for the 
camp.” 

During the march my old man was 
nearly always silent. We had to be 
careful not to leave any sheep behind. 
During the daytime the Abruzzian 
shepherd -dogs are poor guardians. 
Characteristically enough, they are 
not called watch-dogs but wolf-dogs. 
Their special task is to protect the 
sheep against every sort of attack, 
not to guide them. To play the nurse- 
maid for stupid, straying sheep is 
beneath their dignity. Every sheep 
is, of course, marked with the brand 
of its owner, also found over the 
entrance of his house and on all his 
belongings. An honest merca can, 
however, be tampered with, as my old 
shepherd well knew; so there was no 
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other alternative left to us but to keep 
a sharp watch. 

Our only opportunities to chat 
together were before the start in the 
morning and before and after the 
evening meal. How many stories J 
heard from him while he cooked our 
bread-soup, and I sat there shivering, 
quite hidden under my thick woollen 
plaid! I sat as near as possible to the 
fire, so alarmingly small, whipped as 
it was by the keen morning breeze. 
The puppies and kittens had not 
been long in discovering that my lap 
was a most comfortable place to snuggle 
in. I was scarcely seated before I had 
a little menagerie crawling all over me. 
I do not know who shivered more, | 
or my trembling protégés. Well, they 
had certainly never before known what 
comfort @ woman’s lap can be ! 

Our soaked furs and beddings were 
hung up to dry, and around us, for 
the same purpose, our gigantic 
umbrellas were spread out looking 
like huge mushrooms. Bump! bump! 
came the usual morning sound from 
the ram enclosure. An _ unusually 
hard thump, and away whisked one 
of our shepherd-boys to try to separate 
them. If I had only been at liberty 
to do as they did, I would immediately 
have engaged my little shepherd-boy 
in an amateur boxing-match, but | 
had to behave most circumspectly and 
could not risk any extravagant 
behaviour. My old shepherd had 
very stern ideas of how women should 
conduct themselves, and I tried my 
best to live up to them—as much, at 
least, as our extraordinary circum- 
stances permitted. The only thing 
for me to do was to suffer in silence 
and press the trembling animals closer 
to me, looking stoically forward towards 
better times. The stories the old man 
told made me soon forget that I some- 
times felt as if I had no life left within 
me. As soon as the sun peered out, the 
cold, wet night seemed like an evil 
dream, quickly fading from my memory. 
The march began again, and my numbed 
body regained its usual vigour. 
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I wished there were tratturt all over 
theworld. Just so, and in no other way, 
should one wander about in each 
ountry one visits: afoot, not along 
dusty highroads through populated 
regions, but along green trails running 
right through the landscape. Only 
then Nature reveals her inner thoughts, 
invites one to share her intimate life. 

I remember days when a glorious 
sun bathed the vivid autumn colours 
in a light so powerful as to make 
everything for miles stand out as 
clearly and sharply as if it had been 
seen through @ magnifying-glass. I 
can also remember days when Nature 
was angry with us, and when “the 
voice of the storm,” as my old man 
called the thunder, roared around us. 
A thunder-storm up in the mountains 
is a great experience, but a rather 
terrifying spectacle. On one occasion 
when we were in @ mountain pass, one 
of these storms descended upon us. 
Lightning! Crack! Thunder! Light- 
ning! Crack! Thunder! A hundred 
echoes tossed to and fro, reverberating 
from all sides, creating a hellish uproar. 
The sheep pressed together in subdued, 
trembling anguish. The storm winds 
extingvished our fires. They howled, 
screamed, whistled, rumbled all around 
usinthe darkness. The lightning hissed 
down upon us from every direction. 
Like fierce, fiery snakes the flashes 
wriggled on all sides of us. Sometimes 
two, three, four of them seemed to 
unite into a single mass of fire, swallow- 
ing up the night in a burst of flames. 
When such a burning second came, I 
could see the herds—a suffused white— 
and the shepherds—black, crouching 
forms beside the hissing fires. My old 
man stood upright in the storm bare- 
headed. With his thumb he made 
rapid signs of the cross, continually, 
mechanically, unceasingly. 

In a high falsetto voice he repeated 

the prayers his ancestors for centuries 

used to protect themselves and 
their herds from storm, thunder, and 
hail. It sounded like Latin, but the 
infernal symphony around us did not 
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permit me to distinguish the words. 
Not a syllable must be changed in 
those old prayers, or they would lose 
their power. It was only when, for 
the fraction of a second, a lull came in 
the storm that his piping voice reached 
me. The storm passed, the fires 
revived, and the hat of the old man 
returned to its usual place. As a 
matter of fact, I had never before 
seen him take it off. He even slept 
in it, suggesting the impression that it 
had grown to his skull. 

One day on the trail we passed a 
huge heap of stones. As soon as my 
old man caught sight of it he bent 
down, picked up a stone from the 
roadside, and threw it on the cairn 
as we passed by. To my astonishment, 
every shepherd did likewise. When 
we pulled at our pipes that evening 
I asked him about this strange per- 
formance. “We bind an unhappy 
soul,” he answered. Long, long ago— 
when, my old man did not know 
exactly—a shepherd had been killed 
by lightning at that spot. Unprepared, 
he left this life without having received 
the absolution. ‘ His soul has never 
been at peace. It roves about.” By 
piling a heap of heavy stones on the 
spot where he was killed, the shepherds 
believe, they can help this wandering 
soul to find rest. 

Cloudy days were most welcome to 
me. They made my old man especially 
communicative. Every cloud was for 
him a living being. Some of them were 
male, others female, some were benevo- 
lent, others quite evil. Their daily 
life seemed to have no secrets for him. 
He knew everything about their 
activities, their love-making, as well as 
their quarrels. 

One afternoon, as we passed a little 
village poised on a hill not far from 
the trattura, a woman came towards us 
carrying a huge bundle of branches on 
her shoulders. She looked like a 
walking bush. Our sheep were ahead 
of us, and we followed them slowly, 
enjoying the radiant autumn sun. 
Scarcely had my old man set eyes on 
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the woman when he darted forward, 
planting himself between her and the 
sheep, his hands fumbling excitedly 
under his complicated clothing. With 
the speed of lightning his arm darted 
upwards. Something shining flew 
through the air—his knife! It struck 
the ground just in front of the woman. 
From the quivering blade shot forth a 
stream of glittering light. I stood 
petrified. What in heaven’s name was 
he doing ? Had he tried to kill her ? 
But why ? 

The knife remained in the ground 
until the last sheep had passed it 
and the woman was out of sight. I 
stared at my shepherd, trying to 
speak, but the words stuck in my 
throat. His face bore such a savage, 
cruel expression that I did not dare 
utter a sound; I did not even dare 
to move. Finally, he began to mutter 
to himself. I could hear him repeat 
the word strega over and over again. 
Suddenly I understood. A strega is 
a sort of witch. One goes to her in 
every illness, to find the whereabouts 
of missing things, to unearth a thief, 
to induce the boy one loves to get 
up enough courage to propose, to 
secure twin lambs—for everything and 
anything. A strega can be a fairy 
godmother, but she can also be a 
demon. If she is against you, woe be 
unto you! The only thing one can 
do to save oneself from her spells is to 
‘bind’ her—that is, to throw steel 
between oneself and her. That was 
just what my old man had done. 


I have given here a picture of the 
trattura as it appears at the “time of 
the farewells ’—that is, in the Fall of 
the year. In the spring, I rode down 
to meet my friends of the past autumn. 
Could they possibly be the same people, 
the same animals, was it even the same 
trattura ? I was certainly tempted to 
a decided “No,” with millions of 
spring flowers everywhere, singing 
mountain streams, and spring-crazy 
animals, dancing along on the grass. 
A fascinating chorus of brays and bleats, 
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of whinnying, of barking and mooing, 
of shouting and singing resounded ql] 
over thetrattura. Thespirit of immense, 
overwhelming, nearly hilarious joy 
recalled the allegro of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

The donkeys were the maddest of 
all. Every now and again they would 
stop suddenly, stiffen into a rigid 
position, their four legs wide apart, 
their heads thrust upward, their nostrils 
dilated, as if they wanted to sniff in 
the last atom of the intoxicating air, 
Then they would bray, a sound which, 
with the exception of that made by 
the camel, is, I think, the most pathetic, 
but at the same time the most ludicrous 
sound our Lord has created. Deep 
down as from an underground cave 
it begins, gradually breaking into the 
outer world by means of the most 
peculiar vibrations and most abrupt 
tone changes. If one fired off a gun 
behind such a spring-crazed donkey, 
he would not hear it. He is filled with 
one single longing, before which every- 
thing else belongs to the world of 
shadows. 

The sheep—these as a rule so placid, 
tranquil, almost lethargic animals— 
indulged in a little pirouette now and 
then. All the time brittle-legged lambs, 
for the first time out in the world at 
large, looked round with astonished 
eyes at all the new things which followed 
the sad monotony of the Apulian plain. 
The calves put their tails straight up 
in the air and bolted forwards as if 
shot from a cannon. Their heavy, 
slowly moving mothers mooed, mildly 
amused. If they had not been handi- 
capped by their rather embarrassing 
corpulence, they would certainly have 
skipped like their youngsters. 

“Here I am, my beautiful one, I 
am back again,” sing the shepherds 
full-throatedly. The long months of 
isolation will soon seem like an evil 
dream. The mountain camp, though 
certainly at a sufficient height, yet 
provides the quindicina, the three 
rest-days, every second week. Arcadia 
Nomadum does not leave much room 
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for Aphrodite. During the long 
isolation on the Apulian plain, the 
shepherds very rarely as much as 
catch a glimpse of a skirt. Even if 
the mountain camp should be near 
the village, no female visitors are 
permitted. Women in a ghiaccho} 
means trouble. But what is a separa- 
tion of fourteen days compared to 
months ? No wonder that there is a 
singing, a shouting, and a dancing along 
the whole trattura. 

Each pack bulges promisingly. There 
is stowed away a part of the surplus 
wealth of the Apulian plain, teeming 
with milk and honey, at least compared 
with frugal Abruzzo. Maybe some of 
the young lads have even hidden away, 
up in their cone-shaped hats—the 
traditional safe of the shepherd—a 
silken handkerchief carefully chosen at 
the spring fair in Foggia. That is a 
gift for their girls, and if it is accepted 
and used at the dance of a friend’s 
wedding, the giver can be sure the 
wedding bells will chime their cheerful 
song even for him before he again feels 
the trattura under his feet. No wonder 
that their staffs seem already to be 
conducting a sweeping wedding march. 

Down in Apulia, it was tl massaro 
and i buttero who directed the 
proceedings; now it will be la 
padrona. To her the milk and the 
cheese, lo frutto, the fruit, as these 
articles are collectively called, are 
delivered once a@ week. It is she who 
apportions to the shepherds their 
necessities, and who handles their 
laglie, two strips of wood of uniform 
length, one carrying the mark of the 
shepherd, the other that of the sheep- 
owner. One side of each strip is 
reserved for the amount of bread 
taken, the other for salt, oil, and 
money. Each time the shepherd 
teeeives something, he carves a slanting 
hack into the two sticks. After the 
tenth slit a eross is made, and the 
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account is checked. Perhaps nothing 
else gives one such a strong impression 
of the old-fashioned manner in which 
the shepherds live, even today, as this 
primitive way of checking accounts. 
It must be remembered that the greater 
part of them can neither read nor 
write. It would consequently be useless 
to give them a note-book and a pencil 
to keep their accounts. They adhere to 
the taglie of their forefathers. 

On the eve of the arrival at the 
home village, the so-called monta, a 
gift of milk to the poor, takes place. 
The night is spent at the village where 
usually land is reserved by the com- 
munity to receive the returning herds. 
Next morning the milk has another 
traditional use. It is reserved for 
la tagliata, a sort of sour milk-pudding 
which is to be sent as a greeting to 
friends and parents. After that the 
shepherds break camp, with the moun- 
tains as their goal. The short stay in 
the village is over, but this time the 
farewell has no tragic significance. The 
recurring holiday will soon bring them 
home again. 

The sun shines, the scent of the 
pines is wafted towards us, the spring 
flowers greet us, the bracing mountain 
air revivifies us. The dogs find it 
difficult to keep our slow pace and 
run ahead. It is only the patriarchs 
among the shepherds with their weight 
of responsibilities who maintain an 
austere dignity, but soon even they 
succumb to the fascination of the 


mountains. Their flutes appear and 
they begin to play. We all join in at 
once :— 


Welcome, thou blessed sun, 

The Holy Virgin has begotten a son, 
Beautiful as a rose, 

Pure as a lily. 


The long trail is behind us. The 
mountains have again received us in 


their embrace, the mountains of our 
own Abruzzo. 


1 Frosty weather. 





NOT ENOUGH GRIT. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE OF DR H. G. ESMONDE. 


TOLD BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


“We get our man!” The old 
motto of the North-West Mounted 
Police is hackneyed nowadays to the 
point of banality, but in earlier times 
it was the maxim that spurred many 
a young fellow to stick to his work at 
any cost till the job was done. From 
the first a recruit was taught that the 
only valid excuse for failure was death, 
and the Force as a whole lived honour- 
ably up to that tradition. Yet all 
men are not equal in pluck and grit, 
even though their hearts are in the 
right place; and only the very élite 
of the Force are picked for duty in the 
small lonely posts of the arctic and sub- 
arctic regions. 


One day in the early 1890’s a batch 
of recruits arrived at the N.W.M.P. 
depot at Regina. It was the Com- 
mandant’s custom to interview each 
recruit individually the morning after 
he arrived ; something of an ordeal for 
the new-comer ; for the Commandant 
prided himself on being able to size a 
man up, character and abilities, in that 
interview, and the recruit’s immediate 
future might turn largely on the im- 
pression he made. 

I happened to be in Regina at the 
time, and was in the Commandant’s 
office that morning while the recruits 
were being brought before him. Last 
of the batch came an Englishman, a 
good-looking young fellow with a 
pleasant manner, though he seemed a 
bit nervous under the Commandant’s 
questions, and was obviously relieved 
when dismissed. J will call him 
Talbot, which was not the name he 
gave on enlistment. 

“How does that chap strike you, 
sir?’ I asked when the door closed 
behind Talbot. 

‘**Oh, a decent enough youngster,” 


said the Commandant. ‘“‘ He’ll do all 
right for ordinary work, but he’ll never 
be fit to take on a stiff one-man job.” 

** Want of pluck ? ” 

“Not exactly. He probably has 
lots of pluck, but that’s not all. He'd 
most likely go into a gun-fight happily 
enough, but the sort of job I mean 
is where a man has nobody but himself 
to depend on, and has everything 
against him : the country, the weather, 
cold, hunger and suffering, as well as 
the particular man he is after. That’s 
where a good man shows up, and that’s 
where young Talbot will fail. Not 
enough grit!” 

I said no more, but in my own mind 
I did not agree with the Commandant’s 
opinion. The recruit had certainly 
seemed shy and nervous, but J liked his 
eyes. There was a look of breeding 
about him that attracted me; and the 
name he had given was one that had 
been borne by many famous me 
through centuries of English history. 
I am a strong believer in good blood, 
whether of horse, dog, or man, and 
I thought it possible that the Com. 
mandant, shrewd judge of men as he 
undoubtedly was, might have been 
mistaken in this particular instance. 

As time went on I used now and 
then to hear something about young 
Talbot, for the lad interested me. He 
passed through the usual period of 
training satisfactorily, but without 
showing any marked initiative om 
ability. After a period of service in 4 
large district post at Macleod in South 
Alberta he was transferred to Edmon- 
ton. Here, in the gateway of the 
North, the tales he heard of servic 
in those regions gave him a strong 
desire for a Far Northern appoitt 
ment. Such appointments, howevel, 
were not easily had. Those who wel 
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sent to the arctic and sub-arctic posts 
were usually men who had proved 
themselves. The Northland demands 
all the most Spartan qualities from 
those who serve there : courage, endur- 
ance, initiative, craft, cunning, re- 
sourcefulness, and iron determination. 

For a long time Talbot’s seniors 


paid no attention to his application. . 


Possibly some remarks I made in a 
certain quarter may have turned the 
scale in his favour. Be that as it may, 
early in the spring he found himself, 
to his great delight, transferred to Fort 
Nelson on the Nelson River. 

Here he spent the summer, finding 
out how bad the mosquitoes can be in 
the North; meeting the real ‘old- 
timers, men who had blazed many a 
lonely trail through the toughest of 
unexplored country ; absorbing all he 
heard of the lore of the Northland 
and its people; improving his know- 
ledge of the Indians and their dialects ; 
learning all he could of the shifts and 
expedients of camp life and travel in 
the arctic, under summer and winter 
conditions. 

In the following autumn he was 
moved to Fort Simpson, a Hudson Bay 
Company’s post at the junction of the 
Liard and Mackenzie Rivers; an 
important trading -post where the 
N.W.M.P. had a detachment—a strong 
detachment as we reckon things in the 
North. 

Winter came in soon after he arrived, 
and with the great freeze-up a new 
phase of ‘Talbot’s training began. 
What he had learned in theory was 
now put into practice. Short patrols 
taught him to handle a dog-team, to 
take care of his dogs, and to look after 
them and himself in camp at night. 
He found out how hard the winter 
trails could be, and how intense cold 
can test the energy and endurance of 
the stoutest-hearted. But he learned 
the technique of arctic journeying, 
and in the spring he had his reward— 
the true reward for hard work well 
done, which is to be given more and 
harder work to do. 


Not Enough Grit. 
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He was sent some two hundred 
miles south-west of Simpson to Fort 
Liard on the Liard River, a small 
two-man police post consisting of a 
corporal and one trooper. Talbot 
found Corporal Waller a pleasant 
enough man to serve under, but soon 
realised that the corporal’s long ser- 
vice, the last eight years of which had 
been in the North, had endowed him 
with a very easy-going philosophy of 
life. He held that while a man must 
do his obvious duty to the best of his 
ability, he is not called upon to go out 
of his way to look for trouble; and 
that, should a specially difficult task 
present itself, if a man can induce 
somebody else to shoulder the burden— 
well, so much the better for him. His 
new assistant’s keenness amused him, 
but he was ready enough to give him 
the benefit of his experience in learning 
local conditions. 

During that summer word came to 
all police posts of a man who was 
wanted for embezzlement and theft 
away back east. He had held a 
responsible post with a financial firm, 
had absconded with a large sum of 
money in notes and bonds, and was 
believed to be heading for the far 
north-west. His description was given, 
with that of the securities and the 
numbers of the stolen notes, and the 
Force was instructed to look out for 
him. 
One day an Indian arrived at Fort 
Liard showing signs of hard travel, 
tired, and hungry. Waller gave him 
food and allowed him to sleep in the 
post. Next morning, when he was 
rested and well fed, the corporal asked 
him from what part he had come. The 
man had a little English, said that he 
was known among white men as 
‘Indian Charlie,’ and that he had 
several times acted as guide to police 
patrols. He was on his way from the 
upper Liard River in the Pelly Moun- 
tain country, but hunting had been 
bad, game was very scarce, he had 
run out of food, and was in a bad 
way when, about a weck’s journey 
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from Fort Liard, he had come upon 
the camp of a white man. This man 
gave him a meal and let him camp by 
his fire for the night. The Indian had 
spent another day at that camp and 
had then continued his journey. 

“What was the white man like ?” 
asked Waller. ‘“ Was he a trapper ? ” 

““ No,” said the Indian, and went on 
to describe the man, a description 
which tallied fairly well with that of 
the runaway thief. He appeared to be 
a stranger to the country, said Charlie, 
and to have only a vague idea of 
where he was. He seemed afraid of 
something, was jumpy in his manner, 
and kept scouring the country with 
field-glasses. He would answer no 
questions, but asked many, especially 
whether there were any police in the 
district. ‘The Indian suspected some- 
thing wrong, but said he knew of none, 
upon which the man’s face cleared and 
he became less nervous. 

Indian Charlie had noticed that his 
pack was not that of an experienced 
man; that his canoe, tied to the 
bank, was patched in unskilled fashion ; 
that he appeared to know little of 
wood-craft ; and that in many small 
things, such as making a fire or using 
an axe, he seemed raw and inexpert. 

One of the questions the white man 
had asked was in what direction the 
Big Water lay. Presumably he meant 
the sea, but though the Indian had 
heard of the Big Water, to him, being 
of an inland tribe, this meant the 
Great Slave Lake, and he pointed 
eastwards. The man shook his head 
and pointed to the north-west. To the 
Indian the Pale-face tender-foot was 
just a foolish person who did not 
know where he wanted to go. So he 
grunted—the comprehensive Indian 
grunt which may mean anything or 
nothing—and on being further pressed 
gave some directions about the northern 
tracks, thinking that it mattered little 
whether the Pale-face went north, 
south, east, or west. 

During the day he spent in the 
white man’s camp Indian Charlie had 
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helped him in various ways, and 
when he was leaving, the white man 
had given him some jerked meat, g 
little flour, and a hundred-dollar note, 
which he showed to the corporal, 
Waller examined the number, looked 
up his list of the stolen notes, and 
found that this was one of them. He 
told Charlie that he was a good Indian ; 
that if he cared to stay he could do 
odd jobs about the post and get regular 
pay. To this the Indian agreed, s0 
Waller took him over to the Hudson 
Bay company’s store and arranged 
with the factor to give the Indian 
rations, debiting them to the police 
account. Then he took the factor 
aside and told him about the note. 

After talking the matter over they 
called in Charlie. The factor explained 
to him that this big note was bad 
medicine for an Indian, but that he 
would give him good medicine in place 
of it, and changed the note for others 
of smaller denominations. Waller then 
took charge of the note as evidence 
when the man should be arrested. 

That evening Waller and Talbot 
went over their notes and agreed that 
this white man was undoubtedly the 
absconding official. Waller was all 
for passing on the information to Fort 
Simpson, and so evading responsibility, 
but Talbot offered at once to go in 
search of the man. 

The corporal put forward many 
objections, in spite of which Talbot 
stuck to his point. At last the corporal 
agreed to his going, but warned him 
not to go too far, as it was then late 
in September. He could take Indian 
Charlie and the police canoe and 
paddle up the Liard River to its junc- 
tion with the Hyland River, near where 
Charlie had met the white man. If 
he picked up a clue he should follow 
it, but be careful not to be caught by 
the winter. Should he find the man’s 
trail, he was to camp on it, sending 
Charlie back to the police post with 
the news. Corporal Waller would pass 
this on to Fort Simpson, where they 
had more men, and a winter party 
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would be sent out to follow up the 
fugitive. 

Delighted at being allowed to go, 
Talbot made preparations for the 
journey. The corporal’s warnings and 
instructions, he felt, need not be taken 
too seriously. Once on the trail he 
could comply with them or disregard 
them, according to circumstances. The 
weather was still warm, but on Waller’s 
advice he took light winter kit in case 
of early snow, @ jacket of heavy duck 
lined with sheepskin, moccasins and 
winter stockings, with a pair of snow- 
shoes and a caribou rug. 

Next day Talbot and Indian Charlie 
set out in the canoe, and after days 
of arduous paddling up-stream, with 
many difficult portages, they reached 
the place where the Indian had met 
the white man. Following some indis- 
tinct tracks they came to another 
camp about twenty miles farther on. 
Scouting their way day by day, the 
trail led them in the direction of the 
old abandoned post of Fort Francis. It 
grew colder daily, and Charlie wished 
to turn back; but Talbot was deter- 
mined to push on. About fifty miles 
east of the Francis Lakes the Indian 
refused to go any farther, saying that 
if they did they would come into the 
Nahini Mountains, where devils lived. 
Talbot persuaded him to stay for a 
few days and to make him a light 
toboggan on which to haul his gear 
when snow came. Meanwhile he filled 
in the time by fishing, catching and 
smoking a good supply of salmon; and 
he had the luck to shoot @ moose, 
which meant a big stock of dried 
meat. When the toboggan was finished 
he gave Indian Charlie enough food to 
take him back to Fort Liard, with a 
note to Corporal Waller: “‘ Expect me 
when you see me. I’m bringing the 
man in alive or dead.” 

In due time the Indian arrived at 
Fort Liard with the canoe and the 
note. Waller felt distinctly uneasy 
about Talbot, but did not report the 
matter. Winter came in full severity, 
but no sign of the trooper. In Feb- 
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ruary the corporal decided to inform 
Fort Simpson and ask that patrols 
should be sent out. Word came back 
that all men were out on patrol except 
one trooper who could not leave the 
post till a patrol returned, when they 
would send a party to search for 
Talbot. Mid-March came; the snow 
began to thaw in the valleys and the 
rivers to rise, but still there was no 
word of the missing man. 


After the Indian had left him Talbot 
went on, hauling his toboggan through 
most difficult country; wandering 
with little to guide him and often 
regretting the loss of Charlie’s skill in 
tracking, yet now and then coming on 
an old deserted camp of the man he 
was following. The trail led him to 
the Ross River, where it flows in a 
deep gorge through the Selwyn Range ; 
and here he fell in with a small party 
of Indians who proved very friendly. 
He spent some days with them, resting, 
replenishing his stock of food, and 
gathering all the local knowledge he 
could. 

By dint of much indirect and devious 
questioning he learned that, about a 
week before, these Indians had come 
upon a white man some miles down 
the river. A couple of them saw him 
in the distance and went towards him. 
The white man at once sheered off, 
and the Indians, thinking that he might 
be bad medicine, left him alone. But 
curiosity led them to keep on his 
track without his knowing it, and at 
last they saw him cross over @ pass a 
little south of the gorge. 

With this information Talbot pre- 
pared to take up the trail. An Indian 
showed him the pass, but when Talbot 
asked him to come with him as guide 
the man refused point-blank. None of 
his tribe, he said, would cross that 
pass, for it led through thickly wooded 
country down to the Nahini River. 
No self-respecting Indian would go 
near that river, which flowed through 
the Nahini Mountains, the land of the 
Nahini—devils—and of the Nahini 
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Indians—children of devils—in whom 
was no good thing. But he said that 
his party meant to stay in their present 
camp for some time, and that if Talbot 
was driven back by the evil spirits he 
could return to them. 

Though they would not come with 
him the Indians helped him very 
greatly. They gave him half a dozen 
dogs and a couple of bearskin rugs, of 
which he was in real need; for the 
weather was now very cold and the 
show was deep. Many a time Talbot 
was sorry that he had not brought full 
winter kit, his heavy bearskin coat, and 
the caribou-hide parka, its hood lined 
with wolverine fur, in which the snow 
will not lodge. The Indians also gave 
him as much smoked salmon as they 
could spare, and told him all they 
knew about the lie of the land east of 
the Selwyn Range. Talbot said good- 
bye to them with real regret, thanking 
them gratefully for their help, and set 
out once more on his lone quest. 

Travelling was much easier now that 
he had dogs to draw the toboggan, 
and he soon reached the Nahini River. 


Crossing it, he found on the far bank 
signs of a camp, with several empty 


cartridge cases. From there the trail 
led northward till it struck the Twitya 
River, and here Talbot found the 
remains of a camp where the man 
had evidently spent some time. A 
rough shelter had been built, round 
which were scattered bones and pieces 
of hide. From this camp he travelled 
north for a couple of weeks, but found 
no sign of trail or camps, and at last 
decided to turn back, as he was clearly 
off the line. A heavy snowfall had 
blotted out his back trail; he lost his 
way, and eventually found himself in 
a tangle of mountain spurs with deep 
glens between. 

Topping one of these ridges he 
began to descend, when in the valley 
below he sighted the smoke of a green- 
wood fire. He hurried on, and soon 
came to the place where the fire was. 
There was a brushwood lean-to with 
every sign that the camp was occupied, 
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but no one was to be seen. It was then 
about noon. Talbot tied up his dogs, 
made himself a meal, and got ready to 
meet the owner of the camp when he 
should arrive. 

Late in the afternoon the dogs began 
to give tongue, and Talbot saw a man 
coming through the timber. Taking 
his rifle, he went out to meet him, 
The man was carrying a rifle too, but 
was walking wearily as if almost 
exhausted, and later Talbot found 
that he had only one cartridge left, 
Talbot covered him and called on him 
to put up his hands. He dropped the 
rifle and obeyed, saying in a tired voice 
but with a distinct note of relief in his 
tone, “ Well, you’ve got me at last!” 

In another minute Talbot had the 
handcuffs on him and searched him 
for concealed weapons, finding none, 
The man admitted his identity, but 
would give no further information. 
He was very hungry, and lean from 
want of food. For weeks he had 
only been able to kill a few of the 
smaller animals, and in the last eight 
days he had snared nothing but three 
snowshoe rabbits and a marten. When 
Talbot told me the story, much later, 
I remarked that a marten must be 
@ nauseous beast to eat. ‘“‘If you're 
hungry enough, the devil would taste 
nice !’ he said. 

After a couple of days’ rest Talbot 
set out with his prisoner for the 
Indian camp. The winter was now 
well advanced. All the trails were 
deep in snow; to keep anything like 
a straight course in that labyrinth of 
forest-covered spurs and gullies was an 
impossibility, and it was difficult for 
him to find his bearings. 

At last the two happened on a small 
sheltered valley where there was little 
snow, owing to hot springs that smelt 
of sulphur. Even the moss and grass 
felt warm to the touch in places. 
Here they camped, and were able to 
get a fair number of snowshoe rabbits 
which came to feed on the green grass. 
But Talbot knew that they could not 
stay there indefinitely. He must make 
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back over the Selwyn Range, and if 
possible join his Indian friends at the 
Ross River gorge. 

With a small stock of frozen rabbits 
as provisions for themselves and the 
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but Talbot reckoned it too dangerous, 
as this was the season when blizzards 
might be expected. He decided to 
hug the foothills of the range, where 
thickly timbered valleys would give 
some shelter, though they added to the 
difficulties of the march. And a terrible 
march it was. Three hundred miles at 
least in a bee-line; probably three 
times that distance or more by the 
actual trail followed. 

Still they found no game, and when 
all the dogs were eaten the travellers 
had to haul the toboggan between 
them. The weather grew worse at the 
first signs of the spring thaw. Soft 
snow fell constantly, meaning wet 
feet always; in that cold region a 
serious addition to the miseries of the 
journey. The prisoner began to sicken 
with an unknown malady. Scanty as 
the food was he could not retain it, and 
his legs began to swell. It was scurvy. 
but neither man knew the symptoms. 

One day Talbot managed to shoot a 
young moose. The fresh meat put new 
life into him, but did little good to 
his companion, though he was able to 
keep some of it down in the form of 
soup. As the days went by the prisoner 
grew too weak to stand. Talbot put 
him on the toboggan and hauled it 
alone. 

Through wild broken country he 
hauled that toboggan for many days, 
stopping frequently to rest, but every 
day making some headway towards 
home. By a rough system of dead 
reckoning he calculated that the fort 
was now not many miles away. But 
his strength was beginning to give out. 
The prisoner lay in a state of coma, 
alternating with fits of delirium, Talbot 
keeping him alive with small doses of 
soup made from the bones and remnants 
of meat and skin of the moose. The 
last of his ammunition was gone; he 
had now no means of getting food ; 
finally, the toboggan broke up hope- 
lessly. 

Though near the end of his tether, 
Talbot would not give in. Taking the 
prisoner on his back—the emaciated 
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body was light enough now, yet a 
heavy load for his failing strength— 
he staggered on, lying down for a 
spell when he could go no farther, then 
rising to do a little more. At last he 
fell with his unconscious burden and 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Morning came, and when he slowly 
returned to consciousness he recognised 
landmarks that he knew, and reckoned 
that he was within ten miles of Fort 
Liard. Weak with starvation, his 
clothes in tatters, every nerve in his 
body crying out for rest, his stout 
heart still refused to yield. A sort of 
mental intoxication came over him, 
with a fierce resolve to bring his 
prisoner in that last ten miles—to 
show Corporal Waller that he had done 
his job. 

With a fireman’s lift he raised the 
sick man on to his shoulders, and, 
using his empty rifle as a staff, tottered 
towards the post with frequent halts. 
That day’s journey was about four 
miles, and all next day he rested. He 
had no food, but made tea of pine- 
needles. No nourishment in those, 
but the heat and taste put some life 
into him, and he would trickle a few 
drops down the throat of the uncon- 
scious man. 

Next day he made less than three 
miles by his reckoning between dawn 
and dark. In the morning he felt that 
if he rested for another day he would 
never survive. He cut his pack into 
pads for his knees, managed to hoist 
the prisoner on to his back, tying the 
man’s hands under his own chest with 
a raw-hide thong, and went on all-fours, 
stopping to rest when compelled by 
sheer exhaustion. 


It happened that day that Corporal 
Waller, with Indian Charlie, had gone 
shooting, for meat was running short 
in the post. Suddenly the Indian 
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pointed to an object coming down the 
trail, half hidden by some bushes. 

“What is that ?” said he under his 
breath. 

“It’s a bear for sure!” muttered 
Waller. ‘Luck is with us!” and he 
swung his rifle up, ready to shoot when 
the animal came into full view. 

“Don’t shoot!” cried the Indian. 
“Tt is a man.” 

** Hell!” said Waller, “so it is!” 

Hurrying forward, they found a man 
crawling on hands and knees. On his 
back, wrapped in a ragged bearskin, 
was another man, his arms tied beneath 
the first man’s chest. Waller whipped 
out his knife to cut the thongs, when 
the crawling man looked up and said 
in a feeble croak— 

“Damn you, I said I’d bring him in, 
and I’ve done it!” 

Then he collapsed unconscious. 

Waller sent the Indian hot-foot to 
the post with a message to the factor 
to bring out a bobsleigh with rugs and 
rum. In a short time both men were 
lying in warm bunks, while everything 
possible was being done for them. The 
prisoner was even in worse condition 
than his captor, and for days it was 
doubtful whether either would pull 
through. But that hard-bitten corporal 
of police nursed the two back to health 
as devotedly and as skilfully as any 
women could have done. 


Talbot was promoted sergeant for 
his services on this occasion. He rose 
rapidly to be an inspector, and seemed 
to have a fine career before him when 
he was unfortunately killed in an 
accident. But the tale of his man- 
hunt is a classic in the annals of the 
Mounted Police, and many a young 
recruit has been inspired by the example 
of the man who was disparaged in his 
early days as having not enough grit 
for a tough one-man job. 
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FROM THE BISHOP TO THE FLUGGA, 


BY J. E. HUTCHEON. 


“ Lanp’s End to John o’ Groat’s ”’ is 
the accepted cliché for the limits of 
Britain. But one can do more and 
better, for those bounds do not include 
her outer isles; “‘The Bishop to 
the Flugga”’ should be the measure 
of her miles, eight hundred, as the 
crow flies. The Bishop, a lonely 
lighthouse in a dangerous sea, seven 
miles from St Mary’s, the chief of 
the Scilly Islands, is the most south- 
westerly point of the British Isles ; 
the Flugga, a still more lonely light- 
house in a fiercer sea, beyond the 
farthest of the Shetland Isles, the 
north-easterly limit. 

It was in the Scilly Islands, where 
I was spending the months of the 
flower season, that, one evening at 
sundown when the white flash of 
the Bishop shone across the sea 


straight to my window, the inspiration 
came. Why should I not bridge that 


gap? Go north to the outstack of 
the Flugga? And, further happy 
thought, I might get two springs in 
one year. Spring comes to these 
flower gardens of the Atlantic in 
January, and I had seen it through. 
Golden isles set in blue seas, the sight 
and scent of a myriad flowers intoxi- 
cating the senses—narcissi, daffodils, 
anemones, wallflowers, arum lilies. If 
spring comes early to the Scillies, 
it comes tardily to those northern 
isles, I should still be in time if I did 
not delay. And so it was. 

I pass lightly over the Jordan that 
lay between me and that Promised 
Land. What matter that a little ship 
developed a fatal combined pitch and 
heavy roll as she thumped and thudded 
against giant seas, burying herself 
head-foremost in the waves, a racing 
Propeller high in air sending shudders 
through the whole fabric of her. 


“Yes, she kicks a bit,” smilingly 
acknowledged the chief engineer when 
remonstrated with on the antics of 
his ship. But voyages, long or short, 
come to an end, and one misty morning 
we slipped into the fine land-locked 
harbour of Lerwick, the capital of the 
Shetland Isles. 

My goal was the island of Unst, 
beyond which the Muckle Flugga 
stands on guard, but I decided to stay 
a while on Mainland before proceeding 
north, as well as to return for a more 
prolonged stay. Putting up at a hotel 
which literally grows up out of the 
sea, one day I drove south to Sumburgh 
to learn what a Shetland spring could 
mean. There was a shimmering beauty 
over all the land, and green so vivid, 
so full of light, as I had nowhere seen 
but in the Vale of Avalon. Flowers 
carpeted the ground in rainbow hues, 
Nature’s own gardening, in place of 
the cultivated fields of Scilly. Prim- 
roses bordered the banks of little 
burns, violets were everywhere with 
purple orchis, there was gold of crow’s- 
foot, wild thyme grew thick on the 
sandhills, and the sweet pink of thrift 
bordered the rocks. The rhythmic 
cronan, the sigh, of the gentle waves 
broke on the silver sands in tender 
tones of sapphire, emerald, violet. 
Fitful Head might have been carved 
in mother-o’-pearl, and beyond the 
waters of Sumburgh Roost the pic- 
turesque outline of the Fair Isle 
showed. The sun shone, the blue- 
tinged air was crystal clear, and 
overhead the ‘myriad music’ of the 
larks. In its fragile beauty the world 
seemed as though it had been but 
newly made, fresh from the hand of 
God. As I see it again, a picture 
painted on the canvas of the mind, I 
recapture something of the almost 
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rapturous joy that filled my being 
that day. 

Situated amidst some of the most 
turbulent seas and fiercest tide-races 
in the world, the Shetland Islands 
have hitherto been but little known 
to the ordinary man, though to the 
geologist, antiquarian, historian, orni- 
thologist, and to the discerning fisher- 
man, few lands have yielded richer 
treasure. Their history is a saga of 
thrilling interest, and memorials of a 
prehistoric past abound in brochs, 
chambered cairns, and other relics. 

There are over a hundred islands 
in the group; the largest, Mainland, 
which accounts for three-quarters of 
the surface, is fifty-four miles long 
by twenty-one miles broad. Its coast- 
line is fantastic, torn and fissured by 
wind and wave into innumerable 
fiords, here called voes, rocky inlets 
or gios, wicks or bays. Nowhere can 
a spot be found that is not within sight 
and sound of the sea. At Mavis Grind, 
literally the Narrow Way, the Atlantic 
_ and the North Sea almost meet, not 
fifty yards between them, and the 
inland lochs are as numerous as the 
voes, satellite isles, and skerries. 

The Shetlander of today is still 
essentially Norse, tall, of good carriage, 
unassuming, courteous, and of a fine 
independence ; and the children are 
some of the most beautiful in the 
world, with perfect manners. You 
stop a boy, any boy, to ask your way ; 
he stands gracefully erect, looking 
you in the face with gentle, fearless 
eyes; he smiles, “I will show you,” 
he says, and goes with you to put you 
on your road. 

To all Shetlanders the great fact of 
life is the sea; scarcely can a home be 
found within the islands’ bound of 
which it has not taken toll in times of 
peace as in days of war. On the 
Memorial which stands above the 
town of Lerwick you may read the 
names of six hundred men who gave 
their lives in the last Great War, 
serving in Royal Navy, mercantile 
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marine, and mine-sweeper, as they 
serve again today. : 

There were many things in the 
Shetlands for which I was quite 
unprepared, above all the marvel of 
the colouring. Grey. That was the 
keynote of the Isles, as I had imagined 
them. This no doubt is true of the 
long, dark winters of scant daylight. 
Bare, drear, storm-torn months. True, 
too, of the wistful soft- melancholy 
days of the ‘ peerie,’ or after-summer, 
at the end of the herring season, when 
the Isles lie wrapped in swathes of 
grey haze. Summers, too, can know 
grey days and rain, as many a man 
of the rod from the south can testify. 
But given a summer such as it was 
my fortune to light upon, week after 
week of halcyon days, the brilliance 
of colour in cliffs and sea and sky 
almost made one gasp for the surprise 
and wonder of it. 

Of the many colourful pictures my 
memory holds, perhaps the most vivid 
are sunsets at Hillswick, on the north- 
west coast of Mainland, where the 
great beauty and variety of the minerals 
that compose the bastions of the clifis 
are such as can be rarely met with else- 
where—old red sandstone, serpentine, 
red granite, slashed and ribboned with 
strata of brilliant pink porphyry, 
glittering white, mauve, and yellow 
quartz and mica schist— 


**For al] the radiant rocks from depth to 
height 
Burn with vast bloom. ... 
As tho’ the sun’s own hand had thrilled 
them thro’ with light, 
And stained them thro’ with splendour.” 


As the westering sun strikes on them, 
bringing out the unbelievable colours, 
lighting the sheets of purple heather 
atop them, floating in a haze of ragwort 
gold against the flaming sky, the im- 
possible blues of the voes that gash 
the land, and the encompassing sea, 
one was at times bewildered by the 
glamour. 

Lest it be thought that I rave, I 
will quote what that world-travelled 
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writer and fisherman, Negley Farson, 
has to say of the outstacks of this 
game coast, more violent in brilliance of 
colour than even my attempt :— 


“ The rocks are red, mauve, scarlet. 
Walls, leaning towers, two-hundred- 
foot spear points of red granite. This 
was the home of the seals. When we 
weren’t fishing we searched for them 
among these fantastic red rocks. .. . 
At each turn, as we opened up the 
next red rocky beach or flat shelf, I 
held my breath at the sight of the 
seals. There they were, lying on the 
sheltered slant of these red rocks 
above a Prussian blue sea.... As 
we heaved there, thrown sky-high 
on the deep Atlantic swells, I tried 
to stamp that picture for ever on 
my memory. The wild red coast- 
line, the surging blue seas, and 
around us that fairy circle of seals. .. . 
For sheer grandeur I doubt if there 
is anywhere a more magnificent part 
of the world than you will find in the 
Shetlands.” 


Then there was a day of blue wonder 
in Unst that stands out in retrospect, 
when we drove across the island to 
Blue Mull Sound, which separates 
Unst from the larger and more southerly 
island of Yell. Through this mile-wide 
strait, one of the strongest tide-races 
or roosts in Shetland, the turbulent 
seas set, racing in furious swirling 
eddies, the Atlantic flooding eastward 
only to ebb again, while the North Sea 
foams westward after it. In winter 
storms, winds and oceans meet in 
maddening shock, the strife of the 
waters is indescribable, and the old 
Norse name Dynrést, from dynja, to 
thunder, is apt indeed. 

From the hillside above we looked 
down upon it in its gentlest mood, 
and on the perfect bay of Lund— 
Lundawick—with its wide sands and 
marvellous sea. Colour! Never in 
Mediterranean or tropic seas have I 
seen blue more gorgeous, none so live 
with light, so varied in hue. Sapphire 
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waves broke in lines of pure silver on 
the snow-white sands, deepening to 
purple where the seaweed grew thick 
on the rocks under the cliffs, ‘and 
farther out to sea, violet-blue, peacock- 
blue, the blue of lapis lazuli, every 
blue there is, “ under the golden guard 
and gaze of noon.” No description 
of the brief glory of a Shetland summer, 
however magical, will now seem to me 
extravagant, seeing how difficult I find 
it to get words to do it justice. 

A more ethereal picture is that of 
the famed blue cliffs of Fetlar, as I 
once saw them across a dreamy sea, 
Not even in Shetland had I seen any- 
thing to compare with the spiritual 
beauty of that jewelled isle—a wide 
stretch of steep precipices, grey and 
uncompromising in the light of common 
day, now an iridescent, incandescent 
blue for which there is no name. 
Fetlar is the largest of the satellite 
isles off the east coast of Yell, which 
Turval, the fisher lad, in that lovely 
old book ‘The Reaper,’ tries to 
describe. ‘The isles were lying very 
pretty the day,” he says. “There 
was no name for the look of them, 
no name in all the world; but he 
believed that St John must have seen 
the like of this when he wrote of 
jasper and emerald and sapphire and 
beryl and amethyst, and those others 
that only the minister can speak 
rightly.” One has often sympathised 
with St John in his vain attempt to 
describe in the language of earth the 
untellable glories of the heavenly city, 
having to fall back on the things he 
knew that were fullest of glowing 
colour, light, intangibility—jewels with 
the sun in them, the clearness of crystal, 
the transparency of glass. . . . 

The sun goes down on all this radiance 
of colour only to give place to the long- 
drawn-out pageant of afterglow, which 
melts imperceptibly as midnight draws 
near into the luminous twilight which 
is all the night that in summer Shetland 
knows—“ ethereal, disembodied day.” 
The Dim, they call it, the Simmer Dim. 

N2 
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Time and again, from the voeside, 
or from a many-windowed upper room, 
hypnotised, I watched the pageant— 
sunset to sunrise—separated by so 
short an interval in the Northland at 
this season of the year. I slept little 
for the benediction of it, but sleep was 
of small account when weighed against 
the memories of unearthly beauty and 
mystery I was storing up, memories 
which were to strengthen nerves and 
heart in days to come, as I listened in 
blackout London to the earth-shaking 
crash of bursting bombs, the deafening 
roar of guns. -As the house rocked 
like a ship at sea, the mind would slip 
away to the drearn-world of the isles 
and visions of the ineffable peace and 
loveliness of a Shetland night, soothing, 
healing, as sleep. 

Blest though that summer was with 
sunshine in lavish largesse, it would 
not have been the perfect thing it was 
without the contrast of grey days, 
those characteristic days of undertones, 
of pearl and silver-greys, which have a 
wistful glamour, a faint nostalgic hint 
of melancholy all their own. How 
grateful to a mind wearied with a 
surfeit of colour both by day and by 
night was the relief of those low-toned 
days. More than this, the subdued 
radiance had its own peculiar, selective 
gifts to bestow, disclosing gradations 
of colour and tone, subtle beauties, 
that are fused in the brilliance of 
full sunlight. One, surprisingly, saw 
more. 

I loved these days, and wandered 
far afield, the air soft as silk, com- 
pounded of all fragrant things— 
heather, clover, thyme, “that smells 
like dawn in Paradise,” peat-reek, 
and the breath of the sea; the fiord 
a sheet of burnished steel, brightening, 
it might be, to the colour of wild 
hyacinths, while far hills took on an 
amethystine glow, or the bluey bloom 
of grapes. 


I was now in the Island of Unst, at 
Baltasound, close to my goal. The 
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most northerly, it is the most grandly 
picturesque of all the islands, with 
perhaps the exception of Foula, and 
is called “The Garden of Shetland.” 
Having been warned that it was only 
possible to get out to the Muckle Flugga 
on very special days, even in summer, 
I had let it be known on my arriva] 
that this was my wish, but it was not 
until I had been at Baltasound for 
nearly four weeks of seemingly perfect 
weather, that one morning a battle. 
scarred Jutland hero arrived to say 
that it was a possible day for the 
Flugga, and that the lighthouse men 
would be ready with the launch at 
Burrafirth at twelve o’clock. 

It was one of Shetland’s rarest days. 
One of those days when enchantment 
seems distilled like a bloom over the 
earth. The very day to set out ona 
quest. Leaving Baltasound, our road 
turned northwards over snipe moor 
and peat bog, white with drifts of 
cotton-grass, shelties and their diminu- 
tive foals scattering at our approach, 
the North Sea to right of us a marvel 
of blue, stretching to a purple rim. 
And everywhere flowers, a tapestry of 
flowers. Every wild flower that grows 
seemed gathered here, while fields of 
springing oats sprinkled with charlock 
looked for all the world like the daffodil 
fields of Scilly. The ‘“ Garden of 
Shetland,” indeed ! 

At Burrafirth the lighthouse men 
were waiting, though more than doubt- 
ful of the possibility of landing on 
the Flugga. Throwing dismal prog: 
nostications to the winds, we set out, 
heading for the open sea between the 
bold headlands of Saxavord and Her- 
maness, giant cliffs falling sheer to the 
water, every ledge and cranny the 
home of a sea-bird. Enraged at the 
unseemly chugging of our motor, they 
screamed and flew around us in clouds 
—guillemots, kittiwakes, black-backed 
gulls, cormorantg, skuas, Iceland 
terns.... 

We sped on, our goal now in sight. 
Within hailing distance we paused, 
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while one of the men megaphoned to 
call the attention of the lighthouse, 


























































































































































































































































" — which towered above us, a white 
stland.” § inaret, high on its precipitous crag. 
ras only Flags were resorted to, and a brisk 
> Fuga conversation took place. All was well. 
summer, § tt would be possible to land. 

"arrival B We tacked back and forth, running 
= out a considerable distance, until, 
und for F nancuvred into the stream of the 
y perfect current, we were carried through a 
battle: F iarow opening between grim walls 

to ony of rock, and came to rest at the foot 
for the B o¢ g perpendicular iron ladder, the 
use men § \ighthouse men above waiting to receive 
unch at B the visitor. ‘Terra firma gained, I 

looked round. An eerie spot indeed ! 

est days. F Tymbled rocks, bird-haunted precipices, 
antment FF sheer as though cut by a knife, deep 
over the # narow gios where olive-green water 
out on @ § hurned and boiled, a flight of 250 steps 
our road BF out in the rock-face, leading to the 
pe moor F lighthouse above. Up these steps we 
drifts of § toiled, passing on out-jutting ledges of 
r diminu- Fock little colonies of puffins—tammie- 
approach, F rouries they call them here—with their 
a marvel § rod beaks and funny ways, engagingly 
rple rim. B tame. I snapped one party, and a 
pestry of not-so-friendly gannet with a fish in 
vat grows Fits mouth. 

fields of f arrived at the top of the steps, and 
| charlock passing between mighty stone pillars, 
e daffodil +» were inside the walled enclosure. On 
arden of entering the lighthouse, it was interest- 

ing to see the stores, huge eighty-five 

use meh § gallon drums of oil for the light, and 
an doubt: plentiful stacks of provisions; for 
nding on though the relief ship is scheduled to 
nal Pres: § call fortnightly, bringing fresh supplies 
@ set re and mail, weeks may pass in stormy 
yin - * } weather when this is impossible. The 
an “A normal vigil of the keepers is a six- 
eer to a weeks’ stretch, three men to a shift, 
ny oe with two weeks ashore. 
ed a poo Ascending a ladder, we came to the 
Otro [Bet fascinating little kitchen in the 
ree world, all so compact and well planned, 
Meas aad | wmplete with ingenious fittings, the 
labour-saving ideal of our dreams! 
— Men, wiser, or cannier, than women, 
y in a not only know what they want, but 
fe PAUSs F vot it. 


The floor was of parquet, 
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waxed and polished to admiration, 
the deep recesses of the narrow windows 
parquet also. A bright fire burned in 
an excellent coal range, there was a 
deep sink with fresh-water pump, 
served by a six-hundred gallon tank. 
The whole spotless. Above the kitchen 
was the men’s sleeping apartment with 
bunks in pairs of two, lockers beneath. 
Ascending again, we reached the 
lantern, the giant lens of which is 
worked by oil. Both the Flugga and 
the Bishop are group-flashing lights, 
the former visible at twenty-one miles, 
the latter at eighteen. 

As I stood on the gallery looking 
out on the waste of waters, I tried to 
compare the Flugga with its opposite 
number, computing their relative dise 
abilities and amenities, calling into 
counsel one of the keepers who had 
been stationed in the Scilly Isles. The 
Scillonians claim that the Bishop is 
the most exposed and solitary beacon 
in the world, but he, having experience 
of both, agreed that the Flugga with 
but six hours of daylight in mid- 
winter, long dark storm-torn nights, 
and isolation more complete, holds that 
distinction. 

The building of the Muckle Flugga 
lighthouse was completed in 1858, a 
miracle of engineering skill. “ Peace 
hath its triumphs, not less renowned 
than war.” A temporary building put 
up in 1854 was so often engulfed in 
the terrible winter storms that, when 
the permanent structure was erected, 
it was raised to sixty feet, towering 
above the crag on which it stands, 
itself two hundred feet above the 
devouring sea. Even so, it is constantly 
sheeted in spindrift, the waves at 
times leaping to its lantern and over it. 

The Bishop is the third lighthouse 
to be built on that fateful rock; the 
first was ready to receive the lantern 
when in February 1850 a hurricane 
swept away all trace of three years’ 
hazardous work. The present light 
was completed in 1887, its lantern two 
hundred feet above the sea. From the 
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top of the tower the little world of 
the Scilly Islands is spread out like a 
map, five only being inhabited—St 
Mary’s, Tresco, St Martin’s, Bryher, 
and St Agnes, though their number, 
including rocks and jagged reefs, as 
viewed from that height seems legion. 
The sea is studded with them, the 
graveyard of many a gallant ship before 
the coming of the Bishop light. 
Granted that the Flugga holds the 
blue ribbon as the most exposed and 
solitary beacon, few would gainsay 
the claim that the ascent to the Bishop 
is the more perilous adventure of the 
two. It is seldom that the sea permits 
of landing on the rock itself; one must 
be prepared to be hoisted up to the 
step, or ‘set off,’ by means of a rope 
worked by a winch. The rope swings 
from the top of the tower, and by 
means of a guide-line is drawn to the 
boat as she tosses below, when the 
adventurer, standing in the bow, 


adjusts the loop at the end of the main 
rope, inserting his foot. Then at the 
word ‘“‘ Go!” he swings off into space, 


his goal high in air, beneath him the 
hungry waves. It is fifty feet to the 
set-off where he makes his first landing, 
@ ledge three feet wide, which seems 
no width at all as he looks down; and 
from this perilous foothold he has to 
climb thirty feet more to the entrance 
door of the tower, with nothing but a 
series of hand-grips let into the face 
of the wall to help him. This feat 
accomplished, a hearty welcome awaits 
him from the lighthouse keepers, who 
conduct him through the various 
rooms up to the lantern. The lens 
weighs nine tons, revolving in a bath 
of mercury. It is worked by com- 
pressed air. Should the infrequent 
visitor be a woman, the courtesy and 
ingenuity of the gallant keepers come 
into even greater play. The hazardous 
rope foothold, the ledge, the wall- 
climbing are not for her. A sort of 
bosun’s chair is rigged, in which she 
swings aloft from the rocking boat, 
eighty feet to the door of the tower, 
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there to be received as though she 
were Royalty! This luxurious mods 
of access was also afforded to the 
bishop of the diocese, the Bishop of 
Truro, on a recent pastoral visit to 
these, the uttermost members of his 
flock. 


Reminiscences and comparisons com- 
plete with the exploration of the 
Flugga tower, I signed the Visitors’ 
Book, and bethought me of the belated 
lunch which I had brought with me. 
Finding that my kind hosts were 
anxious to offer hospitality, I said 
how good a cup of tea would be, and 
in a trice a table was spread with a 
snowy cloth, plate, cup and saucer, 
and pot of tea—good strong tea—and 
I fell-to with keen appetite. The 
meal ended, I asked if I might explore 
the few square yards of rock-space 
outside the lighthouse, and found 
myself on a strip of grass on the edge 
of a precipice, a feat possible only 
on a day when winds and waves are 
quiet. I sat in the lee of the tower 
looking out over the ocean which 
stretches northwards unbroken by land 
to the ice of the Arctic barrier, 
reflecting that I was nearer Norway 
than Edinburgh; nearer Iceland than 
London; as far north as the south 
of Greenland; north as the north of 
Labrador. 

But all good things come to an end, 
and it was time to take farewell of the 
Flugga and its fine men. Descending 
the 250 rock steps, the perpendicular 
ladder, I gained the bucking launch, 
which with much finesse felt its way 
out between those horrific walls o 
rock into the open. The sea had risen 
since our outward journey, and We 
raced for Burrafirth sheeted in flying 
spray. Reaching the home-base 
the lighthouse, I was shot back t 
Baltasound by the afore-mentioned 
Jutland hero, there being no spec 
limit to check the enthusiasm of th 
motorist in these wilds. 

That night the afterglow was th 
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most ethereal I had seen. Not, as one 
might have expected after such a day, 
hot with colour, mere whispers and 
echoes against a far green sky, while 
the dream-glow stole over land and 
sea, mystic, wonderful, a world so 
intangible that one felt it might at 
any moment fade from one’s sight. 
And as though softly breathed by an 
invisible presence there came the 
words, “ There shall be no night there,” 
and one understood as never before; 
for to those who have lived under a 
tropic sun, ‘no night,’ and the imagery 
of some of the hymns of Western 
Christendom picture anything but a 
‘Better Land.’ 


“No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon.”’ 


No! No! But this—this Shetland 
night that iseno night—if the glory 
of that radiant land should soften to 
such mystic, soul-satisfying loveliness 
as this, it would be Paradise indeed. 
In striking contrast was my last 
night in Unst, the most brilliant of 
all. The sun went down in scarlet 
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flames, softening to a marvellous rose- 
fire, only to deepen again to a fiery 
radiance that was almost startling. 
Across this radiance clouds of pure 
cobalt slowly drifted, and the hills 
were sharply outlined, Muckle Heog 
and Peerie Heog cut in luminous purple, 
Vallafield a curious peacock-green, flat 
and hard, while the southern hills 
were bathed in a golden glow, the 
clouds above them, a medley of colour, 
duplicated in the mirror of the fiord. 

I sat in the trance-like silence looking 
out upon it all, fearful of missing any 
of the changing wonder of the light. 
Grasping, as it were, a precious rosary, 
I told each bead, each priceless hour, 
unwilling to let it slip.... Never 
had I been so reluctant to tear myself 
from any place of sojourn as from this 
isle of Unst. 

It was towards one o’clock when I 
saw the little inter-island steamer 
from Lerwick slowly making its way 
up the voe, bringing a guest for this 
House of Dreams. When it sailed 
again at six o’clock it would carry 
away another. That sad guest myself. 








MAC OF THE MERCURY. 


BY FRANCIS H. SIBSON. 


**Mac of the Mercury,” they called 
him in the offices of the east coast naval 
base and the wardrooms and mess- 
decks of the little ships that belonged 
thereto. This alone showed something 
of the man’s quality: he had earned 
the name before he had commanded 
that elderly but still remarkably handy 
destroyer for a month, having taken 
her over just before ‘the phoney war’ 
came to its sudden and savage end. 
But in Britain’s finest and most perilous 
hour both ships and men lived at many 
times the normal pace and could build 
—or break—a reputation in a matter 
of days. These, too, were of the few 
to whom the many owe so much. 

As I have good reason to know, 
Mackworth was a realist. Not only a 


born leader of men with the quality 
that inspires confidence in those under 
him to expect. him to do the right 
thing in the right way, but also having 


the imagination—a streak of that 
intuition often found in the hard- 
headed and practical-minded Scot— 
which in extreme cases has been called 
second sight. 

The Mercury had got back from her 
last Dunkirk trip in better shape than 
some, which is why the senior officer 
had continued to work her and her 
men to death; because, as he had 
put it at one of his commanding officers’ 
conferences, “‘there’s nothing behind 
us now except those Spitfire boys— 
and what’s in front of us only the devil 
across there knows.” 

The time has not yet come to tell 
fully of what came in front of them 
and what they did about it ; but there 
can hardly be a spot on the earth 
where English is spoken that has not 
heard something of it: tales of German 
corpses tumbling in the surf of British 
beaches, of tortured remnants battling 
back through water that had turned to 
fire, and the horrified whisperings that 


they spread among the waiting grey 
legions of evil that should have followed 
them to the storming of Paradise Isle, 

In these hidden doings the Mercury 
had her terrible share, a share that 
had begun to come between her fagged- 
out people and their snatched and 
broken sleep: sleep that they took at 
sea beside their guns, and in harbour 
beside their guns, between bouts with 
the black-crossed bats from all the 
night-land beyond the moat. 

Some of her people it took one way, 
some another; but the same old 
Mackworth looked down on them from 
over the high bridge weather-dodgers. 
His eyes had always been deep-set 
under his keen black brows; his 
mouth never had opened to speak 
needless words; and he looked ‘a bit 
tired’ even on the day he had joined 
her, straight across England from the 
torpedoed but still floating wreck of 
the armed merchant cruiser that he 
had helped to coax and _ browbeat 
across half a thousand miles of vermin- 
ous ocean. Roy Mackworth, Licuten- 
ant-Commander, R.N.R., had _ never 
known ‘ the phoney war’ ; there never 
had been a Maginot Line for the sea 
and the fighting merchantmen thereof. 

Whether or not he was the first 
fighting merchantman of this war to 
reach command in the Royal Navy— 
offspring of the fighting merchantmen 
of elder days—is a matter for the 
records. His appointment to the 
Mercury would doubtless have aroused 
comment in the wardrooms if there 
had been time for comment; as it 
was (for this was the custom of the 
hour), they had just accepted him, 
flung the ship at him, left him to get 
on with it. And when there came 
momentary breathing-space and men 
had a chance to see what others did 
beside them in the breach, they found 
Mackworth as grimed with smoke and 
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salt as they: battle-insignia, these, 


that had superseded gold lace, plain 
or twined, in eyes that saw as theirs 
hadlearned to see. Mac of the Mercury, 
he was from then on and ever will be, 
in their hearts. 


Perhaps the strangest memory of 
those days is of the peace and beauty 
of the land they wrought so mightily 
to save. On a certain August evening 
its benison seemed to reach almost the 
point of words, whispering in the 
golden dusk of the sky’s own cathedral 
dorne, vast over all East Anglia. 

The Mercury and her satellite M.T.B.s 
lay in a chosen creek, formerly beloved 
of cruising yachtsmen and even then 
but little marked, unless one looked 
closely, by the war-change. What 
little wind there was had lingered 
over England and carried with it some- 
thing of England’s quietude of faith. 
The waxing and waning roar of one 
of the M.'l.B.s, working on her engines, 
clashed no more with this evensong 
of land and sky than it did with the 
homing bird-myriads of coast and 
marshland: the latter had become 
used to the noise by now ; and England 
heard in it the same basic timbre that 
she had heard in the flap of Alfred’s 
ready sails and the dry rattle of 
loosened swords as Elizabeth’s beacons 
blazed. Just such men as these, noisy 
bearded children had been sleeping 
under armoured effigy, beneath the 
tattered battle-banners in the aisles 
of her uncounted churches, for century 
on century. 

Mackworth and Willis, his navigators 
were busy bringing their charts up to 
date, a vital job these days, what 
with new wrecks in the shallows and 
new minefields everywhere. As they 
worked the dusk slowly deepened, till 
the lines and dottings began to swim 
and dance and retreat into the greying 
paper. Mackworth raised his head, 
was about to ask Willis to see about 
blackout and lights. But the rose- 
pearl light in the windows took and 
soothed his strained eyes, and he 
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moved to the open door and looked 
out on the creek and the vista of 
darkling flats beyond, and took a long, 
slow breath. ... ‘ 

“The only thing missing,” he said 
over his shoulder, “is the sound of 
distant bells.” 

“ Bells, sir?” asked the navigator, 
half rising, for he had only half heard. 
** Bells ? Has it come, then ? ” 

Mackworth shook his head. 

“TI said that was the one thing 
lacking. Please God, it’ll stay lacking 
till the job’s done. ... But Id like 
to be here—just here, with the same 
crowd round me—when they ring ’em 
again at the finish.” 

Willis sat back, looking up at his 
commander in surprise; for this was 
unlike the Mackworth he thought he 
had come to know. Yet somehow he 
had half expected it. 

““T’m a Scot,” pursued the captain, 
still standing in the doorway, his face 
averted, ‘and most of my life’s been 
spent at sea, away from home, let 
alone . . . England. Funny word, 
England. Most of us prefer ‘ Britain.’ 
But this evening it’s England. Some- 
how it means . . . more than just 
south of the Border. It’sourstoo. And 
I see why the poets use it.” 

The navigator, who came from 
Newcastle and had never read poetry 
in his young life, nevertheless under- 
stood him instantly. The hour (as 
you may remember) quickened men’s 
perceptions as well as the tempo of 
their urgently uncertain lives. Also 
its ever-imminent possibility of abrupt 
and casual death could sometimes breed 
@ quickened intimacy; and it had 
welded a bond between these two that 
the word can only inadequately convey. 

Mackworth, much the elder of the 
two, had come to know true friendship 
(which does not depend on words) 
and found also a vicarious joy in Willis’s 
young and forthright spirit. For his 
part, Willis liked and respected the 
elder’s cool but unobtrusive and well- 
eurbed prudence —the Scots - cum- 
Merchant Navy prudence which gives 
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a man the power to think, in emergency, 
with almost the calm of one thinking 
in bed. But in friendship, as in love, 
there is always more than can be stated 
in psycho-algebraic equations. 

“Odd thing,” said Willis, after a 
pause. “‘ When you said that about 
bells and England, I sort of knew you 
were going to say it!” 

Mackworth came back to the chart- 
table and looked down at him, a dark 
and suddenly mysterious figure against 
the dusk. 

“One does get that feeling some- 
times,” he said. “I had it just now 
myself. As if Time were losing its grip 
on us for the moment.” 

He turned back to the pearly calm 
vastness outside. 

“I’ve sometimes wondered whether 
it means anything,” he went on; 
“whether it’s @ reminder from the 
place we come from—or a flash of 
promise from the place we’re going to 
—a place where Time . . . hasn’t any 
grip on us at all.” 

Willis stared. He knew nothing of 
the merchantman’s long night hours of 
bridge watch-keeping, day after day 
and week after week, one’s ship 
dwindled to a mote of matter in one 
enormous starry vault—those austere 
and uplifted hours wherein one may be 
led, if one has the mind, to dwell on 
exalted fancies. 

Looking out there from the doorway, 
it must have seemed to Mackworth 
that he stood on another threshold— 
the threshold of time-bound space 
itself. Even the war may have receded 
behind him, along with the war-charts 
on the table. There was something 
behind this heavenly evening that was 
far more real and vital than any 
emanation from the night-land across 
the way. That evil was but the 
ancient evil of Assyria and Babylon, 
returning with the mystic time-cycle 
of evil that has cursed the earth since 
the beginning, and will go on cursing 
it till Assyria and Babylon and all 
that they imply have been burned right 
out of mankind. 

But I think that even that thought, 
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if it came to him at all, would belong 
to the cosmos that was already behind 
Roy Mackworth. 

Striving to stand in imagination 
there with him, looking out with his 
eyes, I seem to catch a glimpse of 
what he must have seen : an illimitable 
vastness that was not frightening at 
all, but filled with the light and warmth 
and thrilling mystery of a child’s 
romantic dream. 

He looked his last, then closed the 
door and shut the blacked-out windows, 
switched on the light. 

“Well,” he said quite briskly, “I 
think we’ve broken the back of it. 
T’ll leave it to you now. I’ve another 
little job to do.” 

He went down to his cabin. What he 
did there Willis was to learn in the 
morning. Lect uc: learn now. 


‘Dear Harry,” he wrote, “ this letter 
will only be given you if things fall out 
as I think they are going to. I don't 
think I’m coming back with you tonight: 
I’m going on. I want to try and explain 
about that, but it isn’t going to be easy. 

“My grandfather on my mother’s side 
had the same sort of warning, I’m told. 
I never took much interest in the story, 
and wish now that I could remember it 
better, because I think it might confirm 
what I’m trying to tell you. But I never 
believed in this fey business till now. 

“ At first I thought it was war nerves 
getting hold of me at last: I’ve dreaded 
that all along, the subconscious horror of 
the darkness that we’ve been fending off 
all the time, on top of the usual cumulative 
poison of stress and lack of sleep. But 
it’s not that: there’s no fear or anxiety 
or even regret about it. It’s as if two 
worlds have been pulling at me, ang the 
time-bound one has lost. The crisis came 
when I looked out at the creek just now. 
You remember I said something to you 
about a message from the place we all go 
on to, when our service on earth is done. 

‘* After all, it hasn’t been too bad a job 
that we’ve been doing, and maybe my 
share of it’s over,’”’ he wrote on. ‘‘ The 
point is that I’ve had the message, and 
it’s still strong on me. 

“The queer feeling you mentioned, 
about expecting things to happen, is part 
ofit. It’s more vivid than I’ve ever known 
it before. Everything that’s happening 
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now is familiar, not quite as if it had 
happened before, not quite as if I foresee 
it before it happens, but as if I were right 
on the edge of foreseeing. Just a little 
more and I'll be free of time altogether. 

“ There’s some meaning in this. There 
must be. That’s why I write: I want to 
try and pass it on to you. Death isn’t the 
end: it’s the beginning, the beginning of 
a bigger job to do—or rather, the carrying 
on of the job we’re really doing now. They 
say this is a war between good and evil. 
It is: there’s more than politicians’ talk 
in that. But it’s only part of the bigger 
war that’s been going on, since the dawn 
of time, in the other world, the whole 
world. (This one’s just the material part 
of it.) 

“T think the ship will come through all 
right. The message is only for me. And 
don’t misunderstand me. If I fall over- 
board, or something, I know well enough 
that I shall swim for my life to the last 
conscious moment and perhaps beyond it : 
the body does not give up without a fight, 
and my job, as I see it, is to fall in with 
that. And I don’t look forward to the 
business of dying in the least. That’s 
bodily shrinking, but the real me honestly 
feels no fear of what comes afterwards. 

“ There's no need for you to fear either, 
Harry. Good luck—to you and all our 
crowd.” 


The long dusk had deepened at last. 
The M.T.B.s were warmed up and all 
hands had finished supper. 

“Stations for leaving harbour,” 
ordered Mackworth, and went to the 
Mercury’s bridge. 

Once at sea, with the motor flotilla 
disposed in close touch on both flanks 
and astern, his place would be here 
to the end, beleaguered by the deep, 
warm night, centre of a human island 
of hushed and intent alertness. This 
clear dark demanded a_ keyed-up 
readiness of eye and ear beyond even 
the worst anxieties of @ peace-time 
Channel fog, a-crawl with hooting 
ships; it held dangers all the worse 
for their silence. The worst of them 
was the danger that some devil’s spawn 
from yonder might slip by unseen—and 
unpunished—to work its will behind 
him, off the coast he was here to guard. 

I see him devoted utterly to this 
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charge, the compass-needle of his 
mind held true and steady, insulated 
now from all intrusive magnetisms, no 
longer pulled aside even by the .con- 
viction that had come on him in the 
evening afterglow. 

Willis’s station was in the chart- 
room, checking and ordering and 
plotting the Mercury’s changing courses, 
in accord with his annotated chart and 
the various means whereby the war- 
time Navy has replaced the suppressed 
navigational aids of buoy and light 
and lightship. Progress at first was 
intricate ; then they ate up a relatively 
clear run at something over twenty 
knots. On these short summer nights 
one had to get over the ground when 
one had the chance, before proximity to 
‘enemy waters ’ made the big, revealing 
bow-wave too great a disadvantage. 

“Dog Leg Hole ahead now,” he 
warned through the door, and gave a 
new course. 

** Ay, ay,” acknowledged Mackworth 
from his accustomed station in the star- 
board corner of the bridge. 

This was a passage, not unsuitably 
named, through an extensive British 
minefield. They tackled it with just 
sufficient caution and no more. 

Willis worked on, with hours of utter 
concentration still before him, that the 
flotilla should know, throughout the 
night’s doings, at least roughly where it 
was in this hidden maze of death. 

Time dragged on. Someone brought 
a cup of tea, sweet and strong. Apart 
from the noise of the sea and the steady 
drone of turbines and draught-fans, the 
ship was very silent... . 

“Enemy in sight,” said a voice from 
the chartroom door. 

Willis reacted with efficient expedi- 
tion. The Mercury shook to the dis- 
charge of her fo’c’sle four-inch gun. 
Her other guns joined in, were 
answered by others, farther off, like 
answering dogs in the dark. Some- 
thing hit the water nearby; spray 
crashed and rattled on the chartroom 
wall; the sound of the turbines rose 
half an octave; the ship heeled to her 
rudder. 
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“Altered course 146 degrees, 30 
knots,” he wrote, and put it on the 
chart. An M.T.B. went past close, 
her engines yelling. A heavy explosion 
somewhere set everything shuddering ; 
a brief noise of cheering was drowned 
in an infuriated hammering of machine- 
guns. Then the Mercury heeled again, 
steeply ; and there was a swash of 
water on deck as she shot off on another 
new course, all her guns baying doom 
to somebody. 

“*I suppose,” grunted Willis, busy 
with his plotting, ‘‘ I’ll hear what it’s 
all about...” 

A splitting detonation outside. 

“* Afterwards,” finished Willis. ‘‘ We 
were hit then, by Jove!” 

The Mercury had indeed been hit, 
just abaft the shoulder of the port 
bow; and the splinters had come 
driving over and through the bridge 
like a deadly swarm of invisible bees— 
and one of them had entered Mack- 
worth’s chest, and bored on, to lodge 
finally near the spine. 


Lieutenant Armitage, second - in- 


command, came running to the call to 


take command. 

“Don’t take me away,” said Mack- 
worth faintly. ‘‘ Put me up there and 
tell off someone to hold me. I’ve got 
to see.” 

They did as he asked, lifting him 
to a look-out seat in the angle of the 
bridge, with a young ordinary seaman 
to steady him. They did not know, 
yet, how badly he was hit. 

There was @ lull. Ahead, right 
across the bows, and red-lit by the 
burning of the battered enemy E-boat 
that had laid it, a smoke-screen billowed 
and spread. Somewhere behind it lay 
the rest of the enemy, rallying either 
to attack or retreat. Around both 
edges of it, to spoil that rally, like 
enraged terriers raced the M.T.B.s. 

** Port twenty-five!” gasped Mack- 
worth suddenly, without apparent 
reason. Standing close, Armitage heard 
the failing voice and passed its order on. 
Simultaneously an E-boat broke from 
thesmoke, obviously manceuvring to get 
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her torpedo home. But the Mercury, 
was already swinging savagely and— 

“Got her!” whispered Mackworth 
as the bows crunched through, and on. 

The seaman said later that it was 
just then that he felt his captain's 
body go limp, saw his head droop 
down, and called for help ; but in the 
heat of action the precise times of 
things are sometimes lost, or wrongly 
remembered. Fcr it must have been 
a good half-minute later that Armitage, 
who had one ear for Mackworth but 
eyes only for the fight, distinctly heard 
him order the starboard torpedo-tubes 
to train green thirty-five and fire. He 
hesitated; he could see nothing to 
fire at. 

** Pass my order ! ’’ came the insistent 
words to his ear—or his brain. And 
Armitage passed it on. 

As the tubes let go, a big bow-wave 
leaped out of the smoke-screen to 
starboard. The first torpedo hit just 
behind it, the second farther aft. A 
German . destroyer broke into two 
flaring halves and sank, hissing, before 
their eyes. 

** That’s the lot,” heard Armitage— 
or thought he heard. 

He says it was after this that 
the seaman called for help. When it 
came, Mackworth was carried below. 
Armitage hardly saw him go. He was 
heading into the smoke-screen, to find 
out the meaning of a sudden outburst 
of machine-gun fire behind it—and if 
necessary to support his M.T.B.s. 
But the Mercury had scarcely broken 
through it when one of them stormed 
up alongside, squattered into reverse, 
and told him, by megaphone, that the 
enemy, thrown into complete confusion 
by the M.T.B.s’ attack from the flanks, 
were firing on each other. 

“* That’s the lot.” 

Yes; in asense. Neither Armitage, 
who had heard him, nor the seaman, 
who had held him, will ever know just 
what did happen in those swift-moving 
moments while Mackworth was ‘ going 
on,’ for service elsewhere ; but Willis 
has an inkling. 
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MWAS OF THE WATERWAYS. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


INEVITABLY the time comes when 
an administrative officer in Nigeria is 
forced by increasing responsibility to 
quit saddle for office chair and more 
or less permanent residence at head- 
quarters. In my case this meant 
Kaduna, a formal group of bungalows 
and Government buildings islanded in 
the northern savannah, where there 
was an official majority, much com- 
petitive entertaining, and a Hausa 
regimental band that perennially played 
a tune called *‘ The Peanut Vendor ” ; 
which environment, I found, afforded 
only a limited field of research for an 
amateur naturalist, whose hobby used 
to occupy every hour of leisure. Soon 
becoming over-familiar with a garden 
fauna and the few miles of scrub and 
stream accessible in an evening’s ride, 
Icame to look forward ever more keenly 
to occasional short leave. 

At the time of this narrative two 
Ijaw boys, Mwas and Akasa, had been 
in my service about five years. They 
were half-brothers, belonging to an 
almost amphibious tribe inhabiting 
the western waterways of the Niger 
delta. When first confronted with 
these half-wild youngsters, who spoke 
neither Hausa nor English, I could 
see little to recommend them except 
their pleasant faces; but they readily 
adapted themselves to conditions in 
my establishment, and roused the 
other servants from the torpor into 
which they had sunk since coming 
to Kaduna. As black as stoves and 
irrepressibly cheerful, they would 
laugh themselves helpless over any- 
thing that touched their simple sense 
of humour, especially at their own 
attempts to adapt English to native 
idioms, so that sometimes I got the 
impression that, like the Cheshire 
cat's, their decapitating grins survived 
in their absence. There resemblance 


ended; for while Akasa developed 
into an efficient house-boy, Mwas 
was restless under a roof and excelled 
only in his own habitat. In the bush, 
particularly by the river, his powers 
of observation were remarkable. The 
most turbid stream might have been 
clear glass, so easily could he interpret 
the cryptic signs on a flowing surface ; 
and not only did he know something 
of the habits of most creatures that 
creep or swim in fresh water, or 
frequent the waterside, but often, 
in comparing the specimens we 
collected, would point out specific 
differences that escaped my eye. 
Education might have turned him 
into a first-rate naturalist, but prob- 
ably would have spoiled him in other 
respects. So this mute inglorious 
Darwin became my game-spotter, fish- 
diviner, and privileged assistant in 
zoology, more simply expressed by 
him as, “Massa go for bush, Mwas 
boun’ to follow.” 

One January, a conveniently cool 
month for travelling, I was granted 
ten days’ leave. As the day fixed for 
departure drew near, and I remained 
undecided where to go, Mwas became 
almost aggressively conspicuous. A 
gun was brought into view and nearly 
de-rifled by needless cleaning; car- 
tridges were laboriously counted out 
loud; and once, too broad a hint, 
a greased fishing-line was stretched 
where I must either see or trip over 
it. ‘*‘ What’s all this nonsense?” I 
demanded on recovering my balance. 
‘ Jus’ making prepare for bush, sah.” 
* But Dll not need these things in 
Lagos.” ‘“ Ah, massa!” he exclaimed, 
horrified at the prospect, “ Lagos 
obsolete.” “What?” “Secataria 
clerk tell me obsolete mean to say 
no dam’ good.” “All right, I leave 
it to you.” For a moment his eyes 
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bulged incredulously, then, “If dat 
de case, sah,” he said confidently, 
““ we boun’ to go see Dauda Dankagua.”’ 

Dauda, also named son of a crab, 
was @ Hausa fisherman we had often 
met up-stream the previous year 
collecting bait for his night-lines. 
Usually his long-winded fishing yarns 
were tedious, but on one occasion he 
spoke of a place called Dutsin Mai- 
shanu, or Herdsman’s Rock, far away 
on the upper reaches of the river. 
Finding the catch small where his 
tribe had fishing rights, it was his 
custom each dry season to explore 
new waters, casting his nets where 
villagers gave leave, but more often 
at will, for the region was sparsely 
inhabited. One day he and his uncle’s 
son lost themselves in thick bush 
while attempting to short-cut a bend 
of the river. ‘“‘ There,” he said, “ we 


wandered long in tribulation, until 
Allah in his mercy set a cormorant 
upon a tree to the northward pointing 
the direction of water, which we found 
in two great pools teeming with fish 
of every kind.” Then, having described 


@ haul of fish, compared with which 
the miraculous draught in Galilee 
was mere dapping, he went on: “ All 
manner of strange beasts beset us, 
and the sky was darkened by flocks 
of birds.” Even after allowing for 
poetic touches put in to please a lover 
of wild life, it seemed a promising 
place, with the further attraction of 
being inaccessible by road. Long ago, 
Dauda had added, a market town stood 
beside the river, but all that now 
remained was a small hamlet near a 
ruined rest-house, which might or 
might not be habitable. Mwas had 
hoarded this information for a year, 
until the present chance of using it. 
Late one afternoon we set out by 
car on the first stage of the journey, 
leaving pan-roofed Kaduna, as incon- 
gruous in its setting as a party of 
elephant hunters in top hats, to digest 
the long plume of dust that curled 
in our wake. My horse and a dozen 
head-loads of camp kit and pro- 
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visions, sent on three days before, 
were overtaken at a rest-camp fifty 
miles up the Jos road, whence, the 
next morning, after ordering details 
of the caravan and placing the car 
in the caretaker’s charge, we trekked 
southward towards the river, following 
an old trade route down which thou. 
sands of cattle used to be driven each 
year to the coast. Fifteen miles on, 
we halted for the night at a small 
village, and there, without difficulty, 
picked up a guide. After which we 
left the main track and proceeded 
by ill-defined bush paths until, towards 
noon on the fourth day, the abrupt 
slope of the land and the shrilling of 
@ carrier’s pipe announced that ow 
destination, hidden in the dust haze, 
was close at hand. 

It was the height of the dry season, 
when a withering aridity bleaches the 
savannah to palest shades of yellow 
and brown. A few months ago the 
valley would have been screened by 
high grass, the trees heavy with foliage, 
the soil red and moist. But no rain 
having fallen since the end of October, 
the parching harmattan, blowing direct 


_ from the Sahara, had already com- 


pleted its work of desiccation. The 
ground was now baked hard as a 
biscuit, a brittle stubble of burnt 
grass crackled underfoot, and the 
sparse trees, dwarfed and twisted by 
successive bush-fires, were quite bare, 
or hung only with clusters of empty 
pods clattering in the dry wind. 
Even the evergreen underscrub, su 
viving because its waxen leaves had 
resisted evaporation, was so grey 
with dust as to be barely distinguish- 
able as a living growth among the 
tangle of dead brushwood. Part of 
the belt of scrub we were now crossing 
had recently been blackened by fire, 
yet a few shoots and blades were 
beginning to sprout among the ashes. 
Here and there a stunted acacia, 
stimulated by the scorching of its 
bark, had wunseasonably hung_ its 
branches with canary-coloured tassels, 
and cochlospermum flowers, which 
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show neither leaf nor stem, were 
scattered like snipped-off heads of 
yellow dog-roses over the bare ground. 
But these forlorn touches of colour 
only accentuated their barren 
surroundings. 

The harmattan, blowing incessantly 
for the past two days, had hung an 
impalpable white fog of dust over 
the landscape, but the air, now motion- 
less and slowly clearing, soon allowed 
a first view of Herdsman’s Rock, a 
huge dome of exfoliated granite half 
buried in sandy drift. A curl of 
smoke from a dying watch-fire near 
the summit showed that it was still 
used by Fulani cowmen when guarding 
their cattle grazing up the valley. 
Circling the rock’s base, a path led 
us past the hamlet mentioned by 
Dauda, where much new thatch and 
fencing indicated that recent settlers 
had enlarged it, and ended a quarter 
of a mile farther on at the entrance 
to the rest-house compound. The 


camp was in a better state than I 
expected. Part of the main building 


had collapsed during the rains, but 
one large room remained habitable, 
three beehive huts were still service- 
able as kitchen and boys’ houses, and 
there was a convenient tamarind 
under which to stable my horse. 
Beneath this tree stood Dauda, all 
dressed up in turban and new gown. 

“Welcome, bature! May Allah 
dismount you in safety!” Where- 
upon he subsided, touched the dust 
precisely with his forehead, and sat 
back on his heels. ‘My sons,” he 
said, proudly waving a hand towards 
several small boys, who, having 
removed from the porch the thorn 
branches intended to keep out sheep 
and goats, were now busy with minute 
besoms sweeping their droppings from 
the mud floor. “ Allah be praised,” I 
replied, thereby initiating the custom- 
ary exchange of greetings, in which 
the name of God flies to and fro like 
& shuttlecock; but they were cut 
short by an outward rush of yell- 
ing broom-boys, whose housework, it 
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seemed, had interfered with the nesting 
plans of some black hornets. On quiet 
being restored, I asked Dauda for his 
news, and he told me that he and his 
family had migrated to Dutsin Mai- 
shanu at the end of the previous rains ; 
he was now virtually headman of the 
village. Anything I needed, milk, 
eggs, chickens, was mine for the asking ; 
and fuel, water, and fodder had already 
been brought. Knowing how rapidly 
news is passed on in Africa, I did not 
inquire how he had learned of our 
coming. “No doubt,” I remarked 
presently, “‘the river is as devoid of 
fish as the bush is of animals; for 
neither was our passage impeded by 
hordes of savage beasts, nor the sun 
so obscured by the flight of wild-fowl 
that we could not find our way.” 
“Indeed, bature, you will not be 
disappointed,” he answered, thrusting 
out a foot from which half a toe had 
recently been amputated. “The fish 
that did this is well named water-dog. 
But my loss,” he went on, “is as 
nothing to what befell Balarabe ” ; 
and he related a hideous, and unfor- 
tunately true, tale of a mishap to one 
of his companions. The luckless 
Balarabe was sitting on a rock in 
water up to his waist, when a tiger-fish, 
rushing up from below, completely 
emasculated him. Dauda then in- 
formed me that, subject to the will 
of Allah, fishing prospects were good, 
none of the larger pools having yet 
been netted, and that he would provide 
any baits required. After which, with 
a final reference to the possibility of 
divine intervention, he took his leave. 

Meanwhile the loads had been un- 
packed, and a cold lunch awaited me. 
No sooner had I finished, and settled 
down in a long chair with a book, 
than Mwas peered in. “I tink massa 
boun’ to go catch fiss one time?” 
“Master is going to rest,” I said 
firmly, and did so until Akasa appeared 
two hours later with a tea-tray and 
set it on a box beside my deck-chair. 
“Tea is now sarvice, sah,” he 
announced, standing back against 
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the wall at attention ; such formalities 
being the outward sign of his aspiration 
to the rank of butler, which he ulti- 
mately achieved. Always clean and 
smart, even on trek, he was now 
dressed in a spotless white jacket 
with brass buttons and a six-yard 
waist-cloth of blue cotton-print. After 
standing for a while in respectful 
silence he remarked brightly, “‘ Massa 
savvy hook fiss too much”; then, 
with transparent indifference, “‘ Dem 
Hausa people say plenty fiss live for 
river.” But I had decided that this 
first evening should be devoted to 
solitary exploration; at least that 
was my intention, until, hearing foot- 
steps padding behind me on the path 
to the river, I turned to discover 
Mwas carrying shot-gun and haversack. 
If it had been a fishing-rod, I think I 
would have sent him back. 

Passing through a strip of mahogany 
and silk-cotton trees, remains of a 
former gallery forest, then across a 
chaos of granite slabs, tumbled at all 
angles, we came on a waste of sand- 
banks intersected by dry watercourses. 
Though there was as yet no sign of 
water, tell-tale tufts of weed caught 
in overhanging branches, and biscuits 
of sun-baked mud high up on rocks, 
showed that the river in flood had run 
deep enough to bury the whole expanse 
of sand and boulders beneath its tide. 
What now remained of it lay far out 
in the middle, hidden among sand- 
banks, where it was confined to a few 
narrow, anastomosing channels, through 
which the water flowed smoothly, 
before fining down half a mile below 
into long shallow flats studded with 
emergent rocks. “‘ De bes’ place up 
yonder,” said Mwas, pointing up-stream 
to a series of cascades issuing from a 
fortress-like mass of gneiss, where 
doubtless lay the deep pools described 
by Dauda, “ but dis one good for dem 
small small tings massa want.” Enter- 
ing the water, he began to paddle 
along ankle-deep in silt, stooping now 
and then to pick up something and 
stow it in the haversack. “I feel um 
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wiv toe,” he explained, and presently 
came ashore to display a fine collection 
of river-mussels ; little celaturas like 
Brazil nuts, shiny brown spathas, 
and thin, canoe-shaped mutelas, some 
nearly eight inches long. Outside, the 
shells of these molluscs were as sombre 
as old calf bindings, but when opened 
revealed nacreous linings brighter than 
a seedsman’s packet: alice blue, 
violet, grape-green and hydrangea pink 
were blended there, and one uncommon 
kind contained mother-of-pearl of the 
clear salmon-pink of sweet-peas. In 
neighbouring French territory this 
mussel, like the haddocks’ eyes in 
‘ Alice,’ used to be patiently sought 
and fashioned into buttons. We next 
went in search of a horned form of 
river-oyster I particularly wanted, but 
finding none on the rocks in shallow 
water, Mwas, stripped and armed with 
@ stone as hammer, dived for them 
at the bases of submerged boulders, 
where they choose to live packed 
together and so warped by each other's 
growth that only the topmost have a 
regular shape, and sometimes bear 
peculiar protuberances like horns on 
the upper half of the shell. By remain- 
ing under water for incredibly long 
periods he eventually succeeded in 
getting two fine specimens. 

Whilst Mwas was busy imitating an 
otter, I wandered off down-stream, 
taking the gun on chance of a shot at 
guinea-fowl coming down to sip water. 
I saw none, but managed to flush and 
kill a brace of francolin in the bush 
fringing a small tributary, which made 
a right-angle with the main river. 
There, peering into the shallow water, 
I was astonished to see shoals of small 
fish hurrying down-stream, as though 
pursued by some danger. I could 
see many different kinds, mostly barbel, 
sail-fins, cichlid-perch, and cat-fish ; 
and all were young, few of them 
exceeding six inches in length. Swim- 
ming in closely packed columns, they 
were travelling along a defined path, 
which wound from side to side like 
the track worn on a road surface by 
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natives walking in single file. Though 
in places obliterated by water action, 
this track was clearly traceable on the 
bottom, the superficial mud having 
been winnowed away by the fins of 
the fish passing over it. Farther 
along the bank I came on an even more 
remarkable sight. A narrow channel, 
leading off to one side, ended in a 
cul-de-sac formed by a mass of rock, 
through which the water found its 
way by crevices too small for the 
passage of fish. Hundreds of little 
cat-fish, which had taken the wrong 
turning, were now crowded against 
this barrier, pushing and struggling 
as though trying to force their way 
overland in their urgent need to escape. 
None having the instinct to turn back, 
it was certain that all before long 
would fall a prey to water-birds. This 
was the first fish-path I had seen ; but 
later I was to discover that such mixed 
migrations occur in other parts of the 
country, and form part of a general 
down-stream movement, in which, as 
the dry season advances, fish of nearly 
every species participate. It was 
Mwas who supplied the clue that first 
led me to investigate the cause of these 
migrations. 

In answer to a shout, he came 
running to look at my discovery. 
“De fiss fear dey country go spoil, 
so dey run quick too much,” he said. 
“You mean the stream is drying up ? ” 
“ Not dis water, sah, one big big water, 
someting like lake,” and he pointed 
up-stream. Only for an urgent reason 
would fish swim down-stream, an act 
physically repugnant to them; but 
I doubted the existence of any large 
body of still water in the neighbour- 
hood, and said so. Mwas knelt down 
and, cupping his hand, tasted the 
water. “‘ No belong river; him taste 
diffren’, him colour diffren’,” he pro- 
nounced. So I left it at that, it now 
being too late for further exploring. 
But that night, before falling asleep, 
I heard the staccato whistles of tree- 
duck flighting overhead, and knew that 
Mwas was right. 
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The next day we sct out at dawn, 
equipped with shot-gun and cartridges, 
a circular cast-net of fine mesh made 
by Mwas in his spare time, and a 
canvas bucket for specimens. A few 
white kola-nuts, rare product of Nupe, 
were to stave off hunger until the late 
lunch-breakfast found convenient on 
such occasions. The fish running 
down the little tributary were not 
now so numerous, but Mwas, shooting 
his net so that it flew in graceful curves 
and opened like a parachute over the 
water, soon had gathered a glistening 
pile of them, from which [I selected 
the rarer forms, and returned the rest 
to the water. Then, to baffle vultures, 
we buried the bucketful in the sand, 
and marked the place against our 


‘return with the net spread out to dry. 


Observing that as soon as netting 
ceased the fish began to run as freely 
as before, I could imagine the appalling 
destruction of immature fish-life that 
must result when natives erect barrier- 
traps in such places. It was doubly 
fortunate that Dauda and his people 
had not already exploited this fish- 
mine, for I afterwards found that our 
haul included two species not previously 
known to exist in West African waters. 

The sun was striking warmly when 
we resumed our way up-stream. It 
was not easy going; for we had to 
cross several cassava farms where the 
high ridges were set too far apart 
for the longest stride and always, it 
seemed, diagonally to our course. 
Beyond this was a deep belt of dry 
bents that had escaped burning and, 
farther on, thickets of thorn scrub, 
which, becoming ever denser as we 
advanced, ultimately barred further 
progress. ‘“‘ Always plenty stick live 
for place where water pass out,” said 
Mwas cheerfully, ‘stick’ being his 
idea of the impenetrable tangles screen- 
ing an outflow, “but someting like 
lake live for topside”; and, taking 
the lead, he started off on a wide 
detour. At the end of half an hour, 
with visibility at minus one, I had 
completely lost my bearings ; streaked 
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with sweat and the grey dust that 
spurted up at every contact, I was 
obsessed with the single thought that 
somehow we must find an easier way 
back. At last, when I had almost 
resigned myself to the possibility of 
an unbroken thorn-belt extending right 
across Africa, Mwas stopped to ask 
if I could smell water. Ignoring my 
reply, a dusty sneeze, he began to 
search the ground, so that I feared 
his sense of direction had failed him ; 
but he was only looking for a stone, 
and presently finding one, flung it 
far ahead with all his might. There 
was a clear plop as it struck open 
water, followed immediately by an 
explosion of birds, which shot into the 
air like flying fragments. A minute 
later we were clear of the thickets 
and standing at the edge of a shallow 
mere. 

It was about seven acres in extent 
and surrounded, except at the outflow, 
by a wide margin of drying mud, 
exposed by the fall in water level, 
though the presence of water-caltrop 
and floating masses of other aquatic 
plants in the middle showed that it 
seldom dried out completely. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the exodus of fish 
was due to over-population and con- 
sequent search for lebensraum, their 
home having shrunk to half its former 
size. Moving quietly along the shore, 
we discovered various objects of 
interest. Earlier in the season the 
place had been much frequented by 
game; for the outer rim of mud, 
now baked hard by the sun, preserved 
numerous hoof-prints of roan, harte- 
beeste and gazelle, and in one softer 
patch the pug-marks of a hunting- 
leopard. The drifted corpse of a 
pelican lay at the water’s edge, and I 
was puzzled to know how it came to 
die, until, on examining it, I found the 
triple spines of a cat-fish stuck fast 
in its gullet. Farther on Mwas pointed 
out the spraints of a crab-otter, and a 
heap of broken shells where an open- 
bill stork had enjoyed its favourite 
meal of green swamp snails. “ Pig!” 
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he exclaimed. About to ask why, | 
saw that a-party of wart-hog had 
emerged from the bush opposite. On 
seeing us, they grunted indignantly, 
and then fled in disorder, each tail 
held stiffly erect with a ridiculous 
little tassel fluttering at the tip. 
Meanwhile the wild-fowl circling 
around had begun to settle far out on 
the water. They were mostly tree-duck, 
garganey and pintail, with here and 
there a pigmy goose which had con. 
tinued to feed undisturbed among the 
weeds. It seemed that the only chance 
of a shot was to keep the birds flighting ; 
so while I took a stand among some 
bushes, Mwas went round to the 
opposite side with instructions to 
make himself conspicuous. I then 
fired a shot across the mere, and the 
duck zoomed into the air. What 
followed, was perhaps less due to bad 
shooting than to the birds’ instinctive 
knowledge of the range of my weapon. 
Once or twice I heard the pellets 
rattle, and a swerving duck fell out 
of control, only to recover itself before 
hitting the water; but for the most 
part my shots had no visible effect. 
I had but half a dozen cartridges left, 
when a knob-nose gander with three 
geese in his wake flew low overhead— 
an easy shot. But the bird is a good 
Moslem, never taking more than four 
wives, and in sparing him I was immedi- 
ately rewarded. Mwas, careering about 
like a lunatic to keep the birds on the 
move, put up a pair of lesser bustard 
in the bushes behind him. They flew 
straight towards me across the water, 
and fell to a right and left, Mwas 
retrieving them like a water-spaniel. 
“Plenty alligator inside de lake,” 
he said, grinning through a film of 
mud and water. He meant crocodiles, 
of course, but for some reason the 
other word makes a special appeal 
to southern natives; avocado pears, 
melegueta peppers, the algaita or 
native bagpipe, and crocodiles are all 
alligators to him. “Then why did 
you go in, you idiot ?”’ ‘‘ Man make 
big noise, alligator fear for catch um; 
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man go softly softly, like so, dey boun’ 
to chop um,” and, suiting action to 
words, he went back and stood in 
water up to his waist. “Come out 
of it!” I shouted; and as he turned 
to wade out, whether by chance or 
with sinister intent I could not know, 
a crocodile broke the surface a few 
yards from where he was standing. 
“Massa see now,” he remarked, un- 
perturbed. I had seen enough to know 
there must be no more retrieving, and 
therefore no more shooting; so I 
sent him off to climb a tree and spy 
out the way back. Presently he 
returned to report that the way was 
“easy too much,” doubting which, I 
was pleasantly surprised when a com- 
paratively short struggle through the 
surrounding brakes brought us to 
open grassland, with a view of the 
rest-camp less than a mile away. 
Including a stop to pick up the bucket 
of fish, we covered the distance in 
less than half the time of our outward 
journey. 

After a meal and some not too 
warm beer, I set about cleaning and 


labelling the specimens for preserva- 
tion, and had just finished when 
Mwas appeared, wearing the wistful 
expression which I knew foreboded a 
request he did not expect to be granted. 
Edging across the room, he began to 
stroke the barrels of the shot-gun 


leaning against the wall. “I beg 
massa allow me one boolet,” he said 
at last. I was about to refuse, then, 
perhaps because of the morning’s 
fiasco, changed my mind and took the 
gun outside. ‘‘ Here’s one cartridge,” 
I said, loading it; “if you shoot 
straight you can have two more and 
go after a bird.” ‘‘ What I go shoot, 
sh?” ‘* How about cook?” I sug- 
gested, indicating that fat one, who 
was bent tight over a bucket peeling 
onions. The effect of this remark 
making accurate aim impossible, there 
was an interval before he said suddenly, 
“I go shoot dat pawpaw,”’ and, raising 
the gun, blew a tree-melon off its stem 
at thirty paces. He had never fired a 
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gun before. Taking the two cartridges, 
he started off down the path, but 
turned back to ask, ‘“‘ What kind bird 
massa want pass all?” ‘ That grey 
duck with a long tail,” I said, meaning 
@ pintail. “If you kill one, Pll give 
you sixpence for it.” “Mean to say 
sixpence each,” was his reply, and he 
went off, bounding with joy. Only 
when he was far beyond recall did I 
remember those infernal crocodiles. 

Some time later I woke from a doze 
at the sound of a distant shot coming 
from the direction of Duffer’s Mere, 
as I had decided to call it; but a full 
hour passed without any sign of Mwas 
returning. Akasa brought in tea, and 
I told him I thought Mwas a fool 
where crocodiles were concerned, and 
that we had better go and look for 
him. “Alligator plenty fool pass 
Mwas, sah,” he said. “ Mwas fit to 
catch alligator and tear um for two 
pieces, like so.” I had no opportunity 
of disputing this statement, for at that 
moment a subdued uproar in the 
compound announced his arrival. He 
came in, one smear of mud from head 
to foot, and solemnly handed me one 
cartridge. ‘“‘I shoot only one boolet, 
and all de udder bird fly away,” he 
said casually, though I could see he 
was bursting with excitement. “‘ What 
about the one that didn’t fly away ?” 
“Come look, sah.” On the ground 
outside lay seven fat pintails. With a 
shout of ‘Sixpence each!” Akasa 
embraced his brother, and they fell 
to the ground helpless with laughter. 
When Mwas had recovered enough 
to be coherent, I learnt that, on 
reaching the mere, he had crawled 
from the bushes on his belly, advancing 
inch by inch across the shore, until 
he lay at the water’s edge like a log 
half buried in the mud. There he 
waited motionless, while the duck, 
unaware of his presence, continued to 
swim around, now and again coming 
within range of the gun. Patiently 
holding his fire until about a dozen 
heads of the right kind were almost in 
line, he then let fly. 
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That evening, and the greater part 
of the next day, were spent on the 
river-flats below the camp in collecting 
water-plants, molluscs, crustaceans, and 
sundry fishes destined for the British 
Museum of Natural History; so it 
was not until the third afternoon at 
Herdman’s Rock that I found time 
to visit the pools at the head of the 
reach. Our way took us through 
Dauda’s village, whence, after spending 
some time talking to the villagers, 
with Mwas impatiently toe-twiddling 
in the background, I took a path 
that led across the base of the 
great rock and faded out, half a 
mile beyond, in a region of fallen 
granite blocks, which, thrust and 
tilted against each other, gave a 
strange impression of static turmoil. 
In their midst, separated by a broad 
ridge, lay the two deep pools of Dauda’s 
narrative, the larger of which we 
soon came to distinguish as Swallow 
Pool, on account of the hundreds 
of flask-shaped nests, spittle-and-daub 
homes of cliff-swallows, that hung 
from its rocky ledges. It was crescent- 


shaped, about two hundred yards long 
and forty wide, and accessible only 
on the inside of the bend, where a 
narrow beach sloped steeply into deep 


water. On the other side the stream 
ran swiftly at the foot of a wall of 
rock. To this beach we descended, 
and looking up-stream could see white 
water entering from the river above 
in a series of cascades and rapids, 
which, combining in a single stream, 
swept diagonally across the basin 
against the rock face of the opposite 
bank, flinging back a counter current 
that writhed and eddied among partly 
submerged boulders. Below this, the 
river ran more smoothly and entered 
the tail of the pool in a long glassy 
glide. Some pelicans were there when 
we arrived, and continued fishing for a 
while before they discovered us and 
flew off. The small flotilla sailed 
down-stream in line abreast, keeping 
to the shore, where a school of fry 
could be seen riffling the surface into 
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tiny cat’s paws. As at a word of 
command, the birds wheeled inwards, 
enveloping the fish and driving them 
into the shallows, where they gobbled 
them up. 

That Dauda’s estimate of the fish 
population was not greatly exaggerated 
soon became apparent. The fauna 
of a sandy reach is seldom rich 
in species, and, owing to lack of 
bottom food, the fish are mostly 
surface feeders, or forms that prey on 
them. In the pool-tail, however, the 
slower current had encouraged a growth 
of green alge among the furry water. 
mosses clinging to the rocks, and an 
occasional glimpse of a high back-fin 
showed where yellow-fish, a kind of 
migratory barbel, were feeding on it. 
Dozens of them would congregate 
round a single boulder, and then 
suddenly disperse, bulging the surface 
to a wave as they chased each other 
away or rushed off in search of fresh 
grazing. Now and then a moon-fish, 
whose body is so compressed as to 
look as if it had been through a mangle, 
leaped clear and, turning on its side, 
spanked the water with a loud report. 
It seemed that they were stimulated 
by the cooling of the surface, which 
had lost much of its dissolved oxygen 
under the heat of the sun; for as it 
sank lower, more and more fish showed 
themselves, leaping and plunging, 
while the moon-fish, joining in the 
riot, seemed to applaud their antics 
by clapping loudly on the surface. It 
was an unforgettable sight, at which 
Mwas looked on unmoved. ‘“ Why 
massa no bring him fissing-rod ? ” he 
said sorrowfully. 

There was still time to explore the 
other pool, which was easily reached 
by crossing a natural bridge with 
jumpable gaps in it at the head of 
Swallow Pool, and then returning 
along the dividing ridge. Making ow 
way to the edge, we looked down on 
an unruffled sheet of water, nowhere 
less than two fathoms deep, but 60 
transparent that every detail of the 
clean sandy bottom, strewn with 
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rounded fragments of pinkish gneiss, 
was clearly visible. Confined on either 
side by @ sheer wall of rock, it was 
inaccessible at water level; so I had 
to be content with lying flat and 
peering down from an overhanging 
ledge, while Mwas and a blue-and- 
orange agama lizard, which emerged 
from @ crevice, imitated my attitude 
close by. It was pleasant in the 
evening sun, though had one sought 
for shade, none could have been found 
among that waste of rock, where 
nothing grew except a few tufts of 
withered grass. High overhead, the 
only other living things in sight, 
some night-herons flew eastward to 
their fishing-grounds. The air was 
so still that I could hear the voices of 
natives angling for weed-fish a mile 
below, and the thud of an axe in the 
bush beyond. Presently a school of 
red-tails, small silvery fish, started 
feeding some distance up-stream, and 
seemed to be working down towards 
us. They were invisible, but betrayed 
themselves by the dimpled whorl that 
showed on the surface whenever one 


of them rose to take an insect. ‘* Look, 


sah!” Mwas whispered, suddenly 
tense; but I could see nothing 
remarkable in the direction indicated. 
He appeared to be staring at a piece 
of tapered grey stone which, being of 
a different colour, could not have 
been detached from the neighbouring 
roeks; it seemed oddly buoyant in 
the luminous water. Then I noticed 
its shadow, and realised that I was 
gazing at the back of a tiger-fish. 
lying close to the bottom, it might 
have been there many hours, gorged 
and torpid after its last meal. Seen 
from above, its narrow back was a 
grey splinter, but the shadow cast on 
the sand was that of a projectile sus- 
pended in flight. 

I had become tired of watching in 
the hope of some movement, when I 
saw that the shadow, no longer parallel 
with the fish, was slowly drifting 
away from it; the fish was rising. 
When a foot from the surface, it 
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began to slide forward; then, like a 
flash of light, streaked across the 
pool and vanished. But Mwas’s 
“ Ah!” of disappointment had scarcely 
died on the air when it reappeared, 
swimming slowly to its former position, 
as though returning after a false start 
—perhaps an unsuccessful raid on a 
passing shoal, or a trial spin to flex 
stiff musclés. In any case, there it 
was again in full view, the sunlit water 
illuminating every detail of a perfectly 
streamlined form. A twelve-pounder 
at least, its flank, bright as quick- 
silver, was finely striped with seven 
black lines extending from head to 
tail. The large paired fins were pale 
grey, stained red at their edges; the 
whole of the deeply forked tail-fin, 
waving a double pennon, was vivid 
scarlet. Truly the most beautiful 
fish in the fresh waters of Africa; but 
@ savage one, literally armed to the 
teeth. Even with closed jaws the 
formidable armament was visible, the 
lipless mouth showing a threat of 
fifteen interlocking dog-teeth, some 
half an inch long. Remembering the 
red-tails, I glanced up-stream. First 
cousins to himself, likewise red-finned 
and silvery, they are the tiger-fish’s 
bread and butter. The shoal was 
not twenty yards away, rising freely. 
On they came, unaware of danger, 
until close enough to be seen cruising 
about in all directions just below the 
surface. I lay motionless, scarcely 
daring to breathe normally, knowing 
that the least movement would scare 
them away. Without turning my 
head I held the tiger-fish, weaving 
gently below, in one arc of vision, 
and the approaching shoal in the other. 
Then it happened. In a flash of time 
I saw an up-slanting streak of silver, 
a burst of spray at the surface, and a 
large fish that seemed to be trying 
to stand on its tail. Above it, flung 
up by the impact, flew a half-pound 
red-tail, which turned over in the air 
and fell back limp on the water. Its 
belly had been torn clean out. Then, 
with a swirl, the tiger-fish seized its 
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prey and vanished. “I tink massa 
boun’——”_ “ Yes,” I said, “‘ and you 
can tell Dauda to bring some fresh 
red-tails early tomorrow morning.” 
Mwas’s flashing grin of delight could 
have been seen a mile away. 

If Mwas as a gillie had a fault, it 
was occasional forgetfulness. The next 
morning, as we descended the winding 
track from the camp, he at my heels 
carrying the fishing gear, and a minute 
member of Dauda’s household bringing 
up the rear with a calabash of red-tails 
balanced on his head, I thought it 
as well to make sure we were fully 
equipped. “Got everything?” I 
asked, without turning round. ‘“ Got 
um, sah.” “Gaff?” No reply. He 
had turned, quick as a ground-squirrel, 
and was already half-way back to the 
rest-house to fetch it. A few moments 
later I heard his brother’s voice in the 
compound, imitating the tones of an 
enraged master reproving a servant, 
“*Mwas, you blud fule, why you forgot 
dem hook ?” then « shout of laughter. 
The boy was back again before I had 
passed the village, and half an hour 
later we were once more among the 
rocky confines of Swallow Pool. The 
smaller pool, where we had witnessed 
the kill, could not be fished on account 
of its steep sides, so Swallow Pool with 
its open beach was chosen, the quanti- 
ties of fish in it making it certain that 
numerous predators also lurked there. 
I decided to fish down from the middle 
towards the shallows at the tail, using 
a light spinning-rod. Mwas, having 
set this up, now selected his own idea 
of a suitable lure, but disagreeing with 
his choice, I picked out the largest of 
the red-tails, previously mounted on 
triple hooks, clipped it on to the wire 
trace, and started fishing. 

Moving a few paces along the beach 
between each cast, I dropped the lure 
into the fast water under the opposite 
bank and wound it back in a wide arc. 
Catching an occasional glimpse of it 
in the clear water, I could see that it 
was spinning attractively ; but I did 
not see the fish strike. The sudden 
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jerk nearly took the rod from my 
hand; then the line went slack. Qp 
reeling in, the red-tail was seen to be 
still attached, but so crushed ang 
torn in the middle that it could not 
be used again. “I tink, sah, de bait 
big too much,” Mwas remarked diff. 
dently. “Why?” “Because tiger. 
fiss no savvy ope’ him mout’ propra.” 
“Nonsense,” I said, attaching another 
of the same size, but adjusting the 
tackle so that the hooks were nearer 
its middle. Half an hour later another 
fish struck, ripping the whole bait off; 
so I tried the smaller sizes recom. 
mended by Mwas, who meanwhile had 
hopefully placed them on top of the 
others in the calabash. But the 
results were no better ; so bad indeed 
that, by the time I had fished all the 
water down to the pool-tail, the total 
score was six fish struck and none 
landed. On the way back to ow 
starting-point Mwas tried again. 
“ Tiger-fiss no fit to ope’ him mout’ 
like nudder fiss.” “Why not?” I 
asked without much interest. ‘‘ Because 
him only one top for him mout’, same 
like massa.” This unflattering com- 
parison, now I came to consider it, 
was more or less correct. Having a 
fixed pre-maxillar, the tiger-fish cannot 
protract its mouth to suck in or engulf 
its prey, and owing to the great length 
of its teeth the jaws do not gape very 
widely, even when forced open to their 
full extent. As though he had been 
reading my thoughts, Mwas proceeded 
to develop his thesis. ‘“‘ Tiger-fiss no 
fit to chop fiss one time; boun’ to 
chop um small small.’”’ ‘Then how 
the blazes,” I asked this pagan ichthy- 
ologist, “‘can I catch him?” “ Massa, 
I no savvy dat.” The fount of wisdom 
had dried up. 

A change of lure being indicated, I 
chose a large silvery spoon, complete 
with triple hooks and scarlet tassel, 
and was fastening it to the trace when 
I became aware of an expression of 
round-eyed horror on Mwas’s face. 
“* Massa no go use dat ting?” “‘ Why 
not?” ‘Massa go see,” he said 
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rsignedly. Events during the next 
two hours were instructive, but not 
exhilarating; and the knowledge that 
al] the time Mwas was lurking gloomily 
in the background, clutching his bowl 
of decomposing fish, also had a depress- 
ing effect. The first fish, running 
off with the spoon like a dog with a 
pone, dropped it before I had time to 
strike; the next one took it right 
across the pool, but when I struck I 
oly hooked water, and nearly fell 
into it; the third, perhaps the same 
fsh, tugged gently at the spoon, then 
lost interest in it. Lighting a cigarette, 
Isat down on a rock to think it over ; 
while Mwas, looking like a melancholy 
manatee, brooded over his abominable 
baits. My experience was not unique, 
for I had listened to many anglers 
lamenting similar failures. In the 
past I had caught many small tiger- 
fish, up to two pounds in weight, on 
a fly; but my little trout-rod would 
not stand up to these heavy ones 
which, weight for weight, fight much 
harder than asalmon. So there seemed 
no alternative but to revert to the 
ted-tails, which I did, to Mwas’s 
manifest joy. But it was now eleven 
v'clock, my kola-nuts were finished, 
and I was exceedingly hungry. I 
decided, therefore, to try half a dozen 
more casts and then return to camp. 
At once the luck changed. 

Successive failures were no doubt 





responsible for the clumsiness of the 
frst cast. The reel, overrunning, 
twisted the line into a bird’s nest of 
mots and tangles. By the time this 
was straightened out, the bait was 
far down-stream lying on the bottom ; 
%, to recover it as quickly as possible 
ad avoid getting hooked up, I began 
0 hand-line it back. When it was 
lalf-way across the river, and several 
wils of loose line were lying on the 
and at my feet, a tiger-fish took it. 
The line, snatched from my fingers, 
‘re through the rings of the rod, 
sopped for a second, and then began 
‘run out again. Holding the rod in 
me hand and the line in the other, 
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I struck hard; the fish was on. No 
need to wind in the loose coils; for it 
took them all in the first rush up- 
stream, and the moment the line. 
straightened leapt high in the air, then 
turned and ran down, leaving a long 
loop of slack line behind it. Reeling 
in fast, I at last made contact with 
the fish, now some thirty yards below 
me, and put on side strain to turn it. 
The immediate result was a series of 
astonishing leaps right across the 
river into the fast water under the 
opposite bank, where it began to move 
up against the current. Running 
along the beach, I got well below it 
and put on all the pressure I dared. 
For another five minutes the fish 
fought hard against rod and current, 
then its erratic plunges showed that 
the end was near. Soon it rolled over, 
showing a white belly, and came 
weaving towards me with feeble 
resistance as I reeled in. Walking 
backwards up the beach, I drew it 
ashore, where my gillie deftly cracked 
it on the head with the gaff-handle. 
It weighed nine and a half pounds on 
the spring-balance, and Mwas bore it 
homeward in triumph. 

It being our last day at Herdsman’s 
Rock, I arranged for an early return 
to the river after lunch, though the 
harmattan, beginning to blow strongly 
from the north-east, did not favour 
the fisherman. Shortly before we 
were due to start, Mwas came in carry- 
ing the severed head of a very dead 
tiger-fish, a present from Dauda, and 
an assortment of hooks attached to 
lengths of wire. “I try speramint 
same like massa,” he announced, and 
pulling the terrible jaws apart, invited 
me to “look him mout’.” The lipless 
interior was a cave of solid bone and 
hard gristle, where it seemed that no 
hook could possibly find a hold. I 
was then treated to a practical demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the hooks 
I had used that morning. “Dem 
hook obsolete,” he declared; then, 
inserting a plain, single hook into the 
fish’s mouth, and holding the jaws 
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tightly closed, he offered me the 
wire to which the hook was attached. 
“Massa pull hard, massa go see.” I 
tugged, and at once both point and 
barb broke through the cheek behind 
the upper jaw-bone, securing so strong 
a hold that the dead weight of a fish 
could have been lifted by the wire. 
‘** Excellent!” I exclaimed; ‘now we 
know how to kill them.” “No, sah!” 
he replied firmly. 

There followed an amazingly well- 
reasoned exposition of the Mwas 
Theory on how to catch tiger-fish. 
He began by repeating his con- 
tention that the fish’s mouth is so 
fashioned that it cannot swallow its 
prey whole, but must “ chop um small 
small.”” The scene of the kill on the 
previous evening was then recon- 
structed, with particular emphasis on 
the immediate return of the fish to 
its prey after the first bite had killed 
it; at which point he added slyly, 
“Dat why dem spoon no good; fiss 
no come back again after he near for 
break him toof.” He also suggested 
that my success of the morning was 
solely due to the accident of the fish 
having had time to take a proper hold 
on the bait. And in conclusion he 
said, ‘“‘Only one hook is good, an’ 
when de fiss take de bait massa is 
boun’ to wait long long time before 
him try for hook um.” Listening, 
with some humility, to these arguments, 
I could find no flaw in them, and 
told him to hurry up and mount 
some fresh red-tails on single hooks. 
“IT done finish um ready,” he said, 
reaching round the doorway and pro- 
ducing a wet cloth containing half 
a dozen already mounted. Without 
further delay we returned to the river. 

In carrying out Mwas’s advice the 
obvious course was to fish with a 
slack line, and as the lure could not 
be spun properly from a loose coil, 
I adjusted the check until the reel- 
drum ran almost free, with just enough 
tension to prevent an overrun. Resist- 
ance could be reduced further by 
holding the rod horizontal when wind- 
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ing in, so that a strike would come 
direct on the reel and not be taken 
up by the angle of the rod. We went 
first to the tail of the pool, wher 
the blurred shapes of numerous rocks 
could be seen, and several sand-spits, 
running out from the beach, formed 
good lodges for fish along their steeper 
sides. For some time I swam the 
lure among them, searching all the 
most likely places, and presently, as 
it swung round behind a submerged 
rock, felt the tug of a fish. Over. 
coming an urge to hold hard and 
strike, I let go of the reel-handle on 
the instant and, in a sweat of restraint, 
watched the line run out. After 
waiting about four seconds, that 
seemed like minutes, I struck, and 
feeling at once the wild kick of the 
fish, knew it was well hooked, though 
another message up the line told me 
it was not so heavy as the last one. 
Yet it fought nearly as hard, running 
and leaping among rocks that frequently 
threatened to snag the line, and took 
fully ten minutes to land. While 
admiring the brilliance of its silver- 
and-scarlet form, I became aware of 
a strange noise behind me, a sort 
of rhythmical hissing and grunting. 
Mwas, armed with the gaff, which 
I suppose he imagined to be a spear, 
was stamping about the beach acclaim- 
ing the kill in a tribal war-dance. 
“*Come here and look at this hook.” 
Taking up the fish to examine it, he 
was evidently impressed. ‘‘ De hook,” 
he said, carefully enunciating the words 
and arranging them in the wrong order, 
“‘zackly same place put um dat time 
massa play wiv dead fiss.” Apart 
from the trivial allusion to our expeti- 
ments, it was true enough; the fish 
was hooked through the cheek behind 
the jaw, an almost unbreakable hold. 
“Massa savvy catch um now,’ was 
praise from my gillie, who perhaps 
was disappointed at not having had 4 
chance to use the gaff. 

For the next two hours I fished the 
pool-tail without a sign of a fish 
moving, and then went back to the 
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place where the first one had been 
caught. Almost at once I was into 
one, but it meither felt nor was 
properly hooked, and broke away 
after a short struggle. This was so 
dearly my own fault for striking too 
soon, that confidence in the new 
method remained unshaken. At the 
very next cast a fish took the bait 
with a rush that knocked it flying a 
foot out of the water, seized it again 
the instant it touched the surface, 
and sped away up-stream. It felt 
heavy when I struck. For the first 
few minutes it seemed to be more 
out of the water than in it, after which 
it made a lightning dash across the 
pool and back again to the near bank, 
where it leapt almost at my feet. 
Impossible to keep in touch with such 
a wild one; no sooner had I recovered 
the trailing loop of line than it was 
off again to repeat the same tactics. 
But the end came unexpectedly soon. 
I was reeling in fast when, just before 
the line tightened, the fish leapt high 
in the air, and, turning @ somersault, 
fell back on the trace. This effort 
took nearly all the fight out of it, and, 
thrashing at the surface, it was soon 
run ashore, @ fine fish of eleven pounds. 
Then I saw that the trace was wound 
round its head and caught up under 
the gill-ecovers. ‘Dis night,” said 
Mwas, holding it aloft, “me and 
Akasa go full we belly plenty.” They 
were welcome to it; for the flesh, 
though well flavoured, is so full of 
sharp bones that only natives, eating 
with their fingers, dare enjoy it. 
“Where’s the one I caught this morn- 
ing?” ‘We cook um, we chop um 
fnish, sah.” ‘Then you can give 
this one to Dauda, you python,” I 
ordered. ‘* Boun’ to, sah.” 

It was getting late when, at Mwas’s 
suggestion, we went up to the head 
of the pool, which so far had not 
ben fished at all. The beach ended 
abruptly some distance below it, and 
the last fifty yards were heavy going 


fish § over broken ridges and angular boulders. 
to the 


Difficult to approach, it was also an 
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awkward place to fish, in that I was 
perched precariously on a ledge some 
six feet above the swirling current, 
and had to divide attention between 
casting and keeping my balance. 
Barely an hour of daylight remained 
when, having fished all likely places 
within reach, I dropped the lure into 
dead water between two eddies, and 
almost into the jaws of a lurking 
tiger-fish. It grabbed it at once, and, 
running straight as an arrow just 
beneath the surface, disappeared from 
view under the platform on which I 
was standing. Then a strange thing 
happened. Instead of dashing off 
again the moment I struck, the fish, 
as though drawn down by an irresistible 
force, sank right to the bottom, from 
which I was unable to budge it an 
inch. “The line is hitched round a 
rock, so I'll have to break it,” I said 
to Mwas, who was leaning far out, 
peering into the depths. “ Wait, sah, 
wait !”’ he called back, his voice shrill 
with excitement; and as he spoke, 
the twanging line began to move 
through the water, gathering speed 
as it went. The heavy pull on the 
rod, as the fish took out line, seemed 
inexplicable, unless perhaps a sunken 
branch had caught the trace and was 
being carried along by it. Then Mwas 
yelled, ‘“‘ Water-elephant! Water- 
elephant! No loss um, massa, no 
loss um!” and I knew the hook was 
fast in that monster among river fish, 
the giant African perch. Swimming 
up from below, it had engulfed both 
bait and tiger-fish in its cavernous 
mouth. How big it was I could not 
guess, but knowing that these perch 
attain two hundredweight in the 
deepest reaches of the Niger, I viewed 
the prospect of landing it on my 
light tackle almost with despair, which 
its next manceuvre did nothing to 
dispel. On reaching the middle of 
the river, the fish turned and, suddenly 
accelerating, sped away down-stream 
as though bound for the Bight of 
Benin and beyond. The harder I 
held it the faster it ran, until a glance 
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at the reel-drum showed that eighty 
of the hundred yards of line were out. 
Worse still, the buttresses of rock 
hemming me in on either side made 
it impossible for me to follow. I 
could, of course, have jumped into the 
water and swum after it, but having 
seen a crocodile in the pool that 
morning, let caution prevail. There 
was but one chance of stopping it: I 
knew how to turn a salmon when it 
played this runaway game. Tearing 
the rest of the line from the reel by 
hand and letting it fall in loops down 
the rock-face, I waited to see if the 
trick would work. The line continued 
to run out, but ever more slowly, 
until it stopped altogether. The fish, 
feeling itself free, had turned; but 
whether it was now lying still, stem- 
ming the current, or was coming back 
up-stream, I had no idea. After 
reeling in for some time without making 
contact, I noticed that the line, at 
the point where it entered the water, 
was moving out towards the middle 
of the pool; the fish, goaded on by 
the drag of the bellying line behind it, 
was running up under the opposite 
bank. As the line tightened the fish 
surfaced, showing itself for the first 
time. 

A grey hogback surmounted by a 
spiny fin lurched into view, displacing 
a double wave that spread over the 
surface of the pool and slapped against 
the shore. A moment later a huge 
head with gaping jaws was lifted clear 
and shaken from side to side, as though 
to be rid of the hook; then, with a 
porpoise-like forward plunge, the great 
perch sank from sight. Observing its 
size, I was more alarmed than thrilled, 
for it seemed impossible I could land 
such a monster before nightfall. But 
the fight went on. For the next half- 
hour the strain on the rod, bent nearly 
double, was not relaxed for an instant ; 
while the fish swam up and down the 
deepest part of the pool, with such 
unwearied persistence that I might 
as well have been playing a garden 
roller trundled along the bottom. 
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“De fiss no go tire quick unless him 
run plenty,” Mwas observed presently, 
‘“Then for heaven’s sake make him 
run”; on which he picked up a 
great sone and hurled it into the 
water. The effect was instantaneous, 
the fish streaking down-stream as if 
a shark were on its tail. I lost contro] 
of it at once, but Mwas, leaping among 
the rocks like a klipspringer, raced 
ahead and launched another depth. 
charge which drove it headlong back 
again. This treatment was too risky 
to repeat, but soon afterwards came 
the first signs of weakening. Whena 
fish tries to run home it usually is 
nearly beaten. For the next ten 
minutes it fought only spasmodically 
against the pull of the rod, and then, 
suddenly making a bee-line for the 
place where I had hooked it, sounded 
below a jutting ledge that threatened 
to cut the line. There the twanging 
of the trace struck by its tail-fin showed 
it to be trying to stand on its head 
like a jigging salmon. Yielding to 
steady pressure, it slowly came to 
the surface, floundered there a moment, 
and then sank back again. “ Massa 
boun’ to kill um some more,” said 
Mwas, perched on a single foothold 


beneath. ‘‘ Yes, I know, but where 
are we to land it?” ‘‘ Massa, I no 
savvy dat.” 


The only possible place was the 
sandy beach fifty yards below; but 
among the intervening rocks, where 
Mwas could balance with ease, I needed 
both hands to aid me. Reluctantly ! 
handed him the rod. To my surprise 
he managed it perfectly, keeping i 
touch with the fish, while paying out 
line, the whole awkward way dow, 
until we stood on the sand and | 
again took charge. Even here, the 
steep slope into the water was w- 
favourable, but my resourceful gillie, 
digging with his hands, had soo 
constructed a slanting runway into 
which the fish might be drawn with 
safety. Meanwhile I had slowly worked 
the almost exhausted fish down to 4 
point opposite the beach. ‘“ Look him 
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belly!” Mwas exclaimed as the fish 
rolled over. “‘ Now I fit to hook um 
propra,” and, clutching the gaff, he 
stepped into the water. “ Don’t dare 
to miss it,” I threatened, drawing the 
wavering fish towards him; but the 
boy, intent on his job, gaffed it cleverly 
in the isthmus between the gills, and 
dragged it ashore. There it lay 
stranded, @ hundred and forty pounds 
of grey and silver, which, while I 
watched, changed momentarily to a 
lovely shade of lilac, before assuming 
theleaden hue ofdeath. ‘‘ Ah,massa!”’ 
Mwas cried, capering madly round it, 
“dis one pass all.” Then, racing up 
among the rocks, he balanced himself on 
a pinnacle above the river. “ Dis one 
speshla blud big fiss!”’ he shouted, 
and, hurling himself backwards into 
the water, disappeared. He stayed 
under so long that, not sharing his 
opinion of crocodiles, I began to grow 
anxious. Then his head bobbed up 
in mid-stream, and he swam back. 
“Why the devil did you do that ?”’ I 
demanded rather angrily. ‘‘ Boun’ to, 
sah,” said Mwas, grinning like a burst 
boot. 


So ended our stay at Herdsman’s 
Rock; and while Mwas went back 
to get some villagers to help carry the 
fish, 1 sat on a boulder watching the 
sun go down and the birds go home. 
At this cloudless season sunsets are 
simple phenomena, undramatised by 
faming seas or citadels in the sky ; 
the sun, reddening as the dusty horizon 
lifts towards its rim, is blotted out in 
a few minutes. Now, in the brief 
twilight, scattered birds began to 
wite into flocks and fly homeward 
to their roosts. Flights of herons and 
long skeins of storks and ibis passed 
overhead. Flying above them, too 
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high to be identified individually, a 
wedge of large birds changed formation 
to line ahead, and began to lose height. 
I knew they were pelicans by the 
characteristic way all stopped sculling 
simultaneously, took a short easy, and 
then, dipping their feathered oars with 
one accord, resumed their rhythmical 
progress. Doubtless they were making 
for some familiar tree, probably a 
giant baobab, its upper branches 
crusted white with accumulated drop. 
pings; for they use the same com- 
munal roosting-place year after year. 
A small party of crested cranes flew 
over, the great birds seeming to stride 
along the air, which whirred and 
hummed through the webs of separated 
pinions at each powerful wing-beat. 
Their long sloping necks swung from 
side to side as they peered down at 
me, and the leader sounded a ringing 
trumpet note. Finally, came the cow- 
birds, crude name for such slender 
white creatures which, but for their 
yellow bills, might be mistaken for 
egrets. In this, the birds’ rush-hour, 
they are usually the last to be seen 
hurrying home. 

Flying in complete silence, they 
now approached; hundreds of small 
snow-white herons, wing-tip to wing- 
tip, in @ succession of wavering lines 
across the river. Invisible until within 
a stone’s-throw, they flew so low that 
the centre of each line swung up like 
@ rope to pass over my head. Without 
a sound, save the soft swish of wing- 
feathers, they swept on in ghostly 
undulating flight towards the fading 
light in the west. Common cow-birds 
they may be, but the image of those 
silent white flocks, winging through the 
dusk, is more clearly impressed on my 
memory than any other sight of the 
waterside. 





ATLANTIC FERRY.—I. 


BY 8/R/O E. C. PALMER, R.A.F.T.C. 


WuHeEn I left the R.A.F., early in 
1938, it was with the triple conviction 
that I had finished with service life, 
flying, and far travelling. How wrong 
I was! During the ensuing four years 
I have spent over 2000 hours in the 
air, travelled farther and faster than 
most people do in a lifetime, and 
remained in the employ of the Air 
Ministry (directly or indirectly) through- 
out the entire period. 

It was in the summer of 1941 that I 
first heard of the Ferry Command, and 
by winter of that year I was at Montreal, 
training centre for R.A.F.F.C., with 
Dicky Haig, Sim, Paggi, and other 
‘new entries ’ who had come together 
in the same boat from Scotland. 

It takes about a month of study 
and tuition to transform the already 
experienced pilot or radio man into a 
potential candidate for the Atlantic 
crossing. This period is, of course, 
elastic—for some may feel ready and 
undergo their various ‘check-outs’ 
before it is up, and some, alas! there 
are who fall beside the way, lured 
from the straight and narrow path of 
study by the varied attractions of 
Montreal’s alcoholically stimulated 
night-life. The instruction is very 
comprehensive and _ conscientiously 
imparted. We ten newcomers formed 
the bulk of one of the classes for radio 
men, and, as the days passed, were 
gradually initiated into the mysteries 
of radio range stations—invisible sign- 
posts of the airways: meteorology, 
with its various cloud formations telling 
their stories of the weather to come ; 
codes—numerous and _ frequently 
amended—governing all types of 
transmission and reception, designed 
to bewilder the enemy and succeeding 
beyond doubt in bewildering us; 
lectures on the automatic pilot, which 
prepared us—theoretically at least— 
to render first-aid to the innards of 


and probable injuries 


this fascinating and invaluable servant ; 
talks on pyrotechnics and drill for the 
abandoning of aircraft—the latter in 
a vein of grim humour, since the 
period for which an aircraft might 
be expected to remain afloat—always 
assuming, of course, that it is set 
down in one piece !—is estimated 
vaguely at from one to three minutes, 
Now, three minutes is barely sufficient 
time for the carefully planned sequence 
of actions even in the tranquil atmo. 
sphere of the classroom. How the drill 
would be performed in the dark, under 
high tension, with an Atlantic swell 
to hamper 
action, I do not know—and am 
perfectly content to remain in blissful 
ignorance. The oxygen lecture was 
interesting and informative; for we 
learned that, among its other highly 
valuable properties, the gas was most 
efficient in alleviating the distress of 
‘mornings after ...!’ 

We also spent an entertaining, if 
uncomfortable, hour in the oxygen 
tank at M/‘Gill University, where 
the effectiveness of the masks was 
thoroughly tested at an ‘ altitude’ of 
30,000 feet. 

Our days passed swiftly and pleas- 
antly enough. In the mornings we 
attended lectures, paying due respect 
to the rite of the fifteen minutes’ break 
for coffee; in the afternoons we sat 
in the ‘stand-by’ room absorbing 
information from crews who had already 
been across. About these there was 4 
vague air of superiority—a sort of 
aviator’s halo. With patently false 
modesty they would airily dismiss the 
possibility of unforeseen difficulties, 
although from some I acquired much 
information, not dispensed in the 
lectures, that later served me very 
well. We came to know many of the 
captains too, and often wondered 
which of them would pilot us 
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our maiden trips. Then one by one 
the telephone began to summon us 
to local flying duty—the first insidious 
manifestation of its absolute control 
over our destinies. My first call was 
for duty in a ‘ Liberator.’ Laden with 
parachute, helmet and phones, and 
rigidly braced by a parachute harness, 
I waddled duck-like on to the frozen 
concrete parking apron, in company 
with my mentor—a pleasant Canadian 
named Archer. We readily identified 
our ‘ship ’—it was the only Liberator 
on the line, and the engines were run- 
ning, creating a miniature snowstorm 
astern. Bracing ourselves against the 
slip-stream, we reached the fuselage, 
ducked clumsily under it, and crawled 
into the aperture made by the opened 
bomb-bay doors. Probably the first 
thing to strike one upon entering 
these aircraft is the smell, a unique 
compounding of high-octane gas, oil, 
dope, and hot metal. The second 
is any one of innumerable knobbly 
projections which forcibly impress 
on one the need for doubled-up 
caution. Having safely negotiated a 
narrow passage and climbed up into 
the control cabin, one can massage the 
newly acquired bruises and gaze upon 
the interior of a modern bomber. This 
is indeed worthy of inspection. The 
marvel is that such a _ bewildering 
complexity of controls can be assembled 
in so small a space. The dashboard 
houses an awesome array of dials, 
many in quadruplicate—one for each 
engine. I looked at some with interest ; 
for this was my first sight of the 
‘works’ of a four-engined machine. 
Temperature gauges, oil pressure 
gauges, engine revolution counters, 
supercharger gauges—switches every- 
where, altimeter, gyro compass—this 
was but the beginning. From a 
central pedestal sprouted twelve slim, 
black, control levers topped with vari- 
coloured knobs: four for throttles, 
four for boost pressure, and four for 
fuel mixture. The quadrants governing 
the last quartette were marked ‘ full 
tich, ‘rich,’ ‘auto lean,’ and ‘idle 


cut-out.’ The skipper was already 
seated, and behind him stood three 
pilots to be checked out on landings. 
He turned and gestured to Dicky 
Archer, who switched on our transmitter 
and spoke rapidly into his microphone— 

**271 to tower, taxi clearance, 
please.” ‘271’ was the number of our 
machine. 

Almost immediately my ears were 
assaulted by a stream of clipped speech 
from which IL extracted two intelligible 
words, ‘ taxi’ and ‘ 271.’ 

L looked at Dicky with an air of utter 
bewilderment. 

“* What on earth did he say ?” 

Dicky grinned with cheerful 
sympathy. 

‘That was the control tower, old 
son. He said, ‘ 271 clear to taxi, using 
runway 27, the wind is in the west.’ ” 

“Oh! indeed...” I murmured 
weakly. ‘“‘ Who’d have thought it!” 

“Don’t worry,” called my mentor. 
** You'll soon get the idea.” 

He was right. Gradually I became 
familiar with the sequence of operations, 
and found myself following the control 
tower’s instructions with a fair degree 
of ease. ‘ Line-up,’ take off clearance, 
taxying instructions—and off again, 
up, around, and down while the pilots 
practised control of this lumbering 
thirty tons of flying machine. After 
the third landing Dicky passed over 
the log-book in which he was recording 
our flying times. 

“*O.K., old son—now you take over.” 

I smiled and, feeling absurdly import- 
ant, awaited the pilot’s signal. 

“271 calling the tower; take off 
clearance, please !” 


There were perhaps twenty of us 
now, newly trained radio officers all 
eager to get away—to get on with the 
job, to take the plunge—figuratively, 
we hoped—of crossing the Atlantic 
by air. Despite highly coloured and 
plausible advertisements of leading 
aircraft manufacturers and numerous 
successful crossings, the Atlantic had 
not and has not yet been mastered. 
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Jealous of our airy indifference to her 
moods, she still stretches icy fingers 
into the sky and clutches an occasional 
victim to her bosom. Our three 
most powerful aids — meteorology, 
radio, and celestial navigation—have 
materially reduced the odds, but I 
do not think that a single crew has 
ever crossed this 2000-mile stretch of 
‘very wet water and rolled to a standstill 
on our Scottish-based aerodrome with- 
out a feeling of profound relief—and 
this holds good for the fifth trip, just 
as much as the first. Indeed, most 
of my acquaintances freely, if figura- 
tively, admit that they “get out and 
kiss the ground!” Incidentally, it is 
now a time-honoured custom for the 
captain to lead his weary crew to the 
bar immediately after clearing customs. 
I’ve been very lucky in my choice of 
skippers—they usually order double 
Scotches. ... 

Still our problem remained unsolved, 
and daily, with diminishing hope and 
reduction of our first fine fervour, we 
besieged the office with the glass- 
panelled door, on which were painted 
the magic words : CREW ASSIGNMENTS. 
The walls of this office were liberally 
adorned with large black-boards, bear- 
ing such intriguing headings as BER- 
MUDA EN ROUTE U.K., and GANDER 
TO REYKJAVIK. In a far corner, shorn 
of all glamour, was a board with many 
names—simply titled ‘ UNATTACHED.’ 
Our names were on that board. They 
had been there long enough to gather 
a thin layer of dust, and in our minds 
the title ‘ UNATTACHED’ had become 
‘UNWANTED. Captains and crews 
congregated here, and a_ perpetual 
crop of rumours administered first-aid 
to our dying hopes. 

We were sprawled around a table in 
the ‘stand-by ’ room, in a disconsolate 
sbunch—Sim and Paggi, Wadsworth 
and James, Cadwell and myself—deeply 
immersed in our customary cloud of 
self-commiseration. Drooping over 
Waddy’s chin was his gigantic cherry- 
wood pipe, but luckily for us the fumes 
from the burnt-offering lay more or 
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less to leeward. We did not heed the 
admonitory coughs and chokings from 
the tables behind; after all, this js 
a democracy! Paggi, dubbed ‘Gold. 
wyn’ from his obscure but apparently 
undeniable connection with the studios 
of that name (he possessed a beautiful 
little silver watch which bore the 
inscription: “‘To Paggi from Mar. 
lene’), was holding forth on his pet 
controversy, the inherent reluctance of 
the English to accept any innovation 
without a lengthy period of trial— 
after which it was usually rendered 
obsolete by further improvements. In 
the long-run, this seemed to me to be 
a point for the English, but I was too 
engrossed with the contents of two 
letters that had arrived that morning to 
pay much attention to the discussion. 

The telephone scattered my roseate 
dreams with noisy impatience. Sighing 
a gentle expletive, I lifted the receiver. 
The highly effective voice of the radio 
personnel chief boomed in my ear— 

“* Who’s that speaking ? ” 

“* Radio Officer Palmer. . .” 

“Good! You’re on a _ Ventura, 
leaving on Friday for U.K.; you, 
Cadwell, Sim, James, and Paggi; so 
start packing !” 

The hollow ‘clunk’ as he hung up 
was like a full stop to the voice of fate. 
For a second I sat perfectly still; then 
my exultant yell drowned the chatter 
and almost dislodged Waddy’s pipe— 

“‘ Boys—THIS Is 1T!” 

Gone was our apathy of a minute 
before—forgotten my mail and the 
pointless discussion on English con- 
servatism. For us two thousand miles 
of ocean had miraculously shrunk to 4 
dozen hours of travel. Eagerly we 
discussed the necessary preliminaries. 
These were numerous, but not especially 
arduous, and joyously whistling we 
went the rounds. First we collected 
our codes, common headaches for the 
enemy and for us. Then down to the 
parachute room in No. 3 hangar, to 
fit on a harness and sign for a pack. 
To the radio room for call-signs and 
particulars of the crews—with special 
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reference to the Captains. Mine, I 
discovered, was a Captain Alston— 
and quite unknown to me. One final 
scramble around the interior of a 
‘VENTURA’ to reassure ourselves that 
we knew all about the radio gear— 
then back to the ‘ big city ’ luxuriously 
and luckily driven in a huge green 
‘Cadillac’ by none other than Captain 
Tooker, my old friend of ‘boating 
days.’ There we began a hurried orgy 
of last-minute shopping, principally for 
fresh fruit and other perishables to 
adorn the tables of our wives, mothers, 
and sweethearts. I also sent an opti- 
mistic cable anent my impending 
return, and was later to wish that I 
hadn’t ! 


There was a ‘briefing meeting’ on 
Friday, at one o’clock. This occurs 
before every flight, and is an informal 
getting-together of crews due for 
departure, to discuss the details of the 
trip. It seems odd to refer to Atlantic 
crossings as ‘trips,’ but so they were 
invariably called. Often the crews 
meet here for the first time as a unit, 
and consequently there is much vigor- 
ous handshaking, self - introduction, 
handing round of cigarettes, and the 
inevitable question : ‘“‘ How many trips 
have you done ?”’ Someone spoke to 
me from behind, and I turned. 

“ Your name Palmer ? ” 

"TS e ca 

“ Well, ’m Captain Alston—glad to 
know you. You are my radio man on 
this trip.” 

He was of medium height, but 
solidly built. A fair, meticulously 
trimmed, hair-line moustache topped a 
frmly smiling mouth, and blue eyes 
twinkled with humour in a tanned 
face. He wore the deep-blue cap of an 
American airline. 

Swiftly I forestalled the inevitable. 

“My very first trip, skipper, but 
I've flown over a thousand hours—if 
that’s any consolation to you!” 
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He smiled. 

“We'll be all right I guess—it’s my 
first trip too!” 

Someone was calling through the 
blue smoke haze— 

“Is Captain Alston here ? ” 

We looked around, and the skipper 
called out. Threading through the 
crush came a lanky pilot-officer, very 
dark, black-haired, and with a heavy 
black moustache. His accent, when he 
spoke, was very English except for the 
‘a’s.’ His speech was precise. 

“I’m Pinkham, your navigator. 
Pleased to meet you.” 

Handshakes all round—and the usual 
question. 

“This is my first—sorry !” and he 
grinned wryly. 

We laughed aloud, and the captain 
explained. 

“That makes three of us—say, any 
of you guys good swimmers ? ” 

There was no time for a retort. The 
briefing officer entered the room bearing 
a sheaf of papers. After a preliminary 
cough and a swift survey he began 
calling the roll of crews from the top- 
most sheet. There were no absentees, 
so he proceeded straightway with the 
briefing. 

“For the benefit of those making 
their first crossing .. .” 

Rather more than half of us looked 
up with increased interest. 

“... there are certain points to 
bear in mind.” 

He was a jovial-looking flying-officer, 
with a sympathetic voice. 

“ Baggage weight, personal baggage 
that is, is limited to 50 lb. per man.” 

Dutifully we smiled. 

“ The first leg to Gander is very easy. 
There are numerous range stations and 
other radio help on route... .” 

His voice droned pleasantly on, and 
we made notes of all relevant details. 
Quite a number of minor duties fell 
to the radio man, I found. His respon- 
sibilities included food and drinks en 


? At that time we had no regular uniform, consequently many captains wore uniforms 
acquired in their previous employment, in order to save wear of ‘civvies.’ 
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route, aircraft recognition, and chal- 
lenge codes ; checking—with the pilot 
—of the various controls prior to 
take-off; manipulation of the fuel 
change-over system; first-aid for the 
automatic pilot, and, almost incident- 
ally, the maintenance of a continuous 
radio watch. The briefing officer 
came to the end of his notes. 

“I think that is all, gentlemen, 
except—good luck to you!” 

We thanked him with smiles and left 
the room in voluble little groups. 

Captain Alston drew Pinkham and 
me aside for a final chat. 

“Sparks, you and the navigator get 
together and work out what range 
stations and bearings you'll need. .. .” 

We nodded eager assent. 

““Check up on the dinghy, spares, 
torches, thermos flasks—we’re due for 
take-off at 0900 local time—so you 
better be all set... .” 

“Q.K., skipper ; we'll make a final 
check this afternoon.” 

With heads already in the clouds we 
adjourned to the cafeteria for a late 
lunch, joing the customary queue of 
chattering diners. 

On the evening before a flight there 
comes to me a strangely enhanced 
awareness of life, a gradual and invol- 
untary sharpening of the senses. 
Everything that I see or hear or feel 
takes on a new and deeper meaning. 
A band of little children playing happily 
with a skipping-rope upon the side-walk 
and uttering juvenile squeals of delight ; 
two sparrows quarrelling noisily about 
a scrap of food in the gutter, circling 
each other with little hops and wildly 
beating wings; a bent and very old 
man patiently grinding away at an 
organ, his grey hair and long, stained 
beard illumined by the lights of a 
large department store; the metallic 
rumble of street-cars packed with 
patiently standing people—all these 
ordinary everyday scenes impact upon 
my senses more urgently because, 
insistent and unbidden at the back of 
my mind, is one thought—a disquieting 
little thought that lingers and will not 
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be banished—‘‘ Suppose this is the last 
time !” 

Just that—no more. I mingle with 
the crowds, eat, gaze at shop windows, 
see a show, read a newspaner, behave 
outwardly exactly as they do, and alj 
the time I feel apart from them—rather 
like a man on trial for his life, with an 
excellent chance, but by no means 4 
certainty of acquittal. 

I was restless that night. Fragment. 
ary dream - filled snatches of sleep 
persisted into the small hours until 
waves of tiredness lapped over me, 
and covered me deeply. An insistent 
knocking drew me up through many 
fathoms of profound slumber. With a 
reluctant grunt I broke surface and 
pushed aside a festoon of blankets, 
The dawn was painting my window a 
washed-out blue—and something had 
gone wrong with the central heating 
again. Shivering slightly I glanced at 
my wrist-watch. 5.15 a.M. A station 
wagon, diplomatically ‘ arranged,’ was 
to call for me at a little after six. 
However, at half-past five I was busily 
reducing a dish of egg and bacon and 
a cup of steaming coffee to a fragrant 
memory. As a distant clock announced 
the hour I was standing on the steps of 
my lodging. Ruefully I surveyed my 
baggage; the faithful blue box, 
stoutly corded, brief-case with route- 
book and notes, kit-bag tight bulged 
with flying kit, parachute bag packed 
with last-minute shopping—and my 
important-looking grey code-case. Up 
rolled the station wagon, on went 
my baggage, and away we drove, 
through the streets of a city already 
stirring with a new morning’s life. 
Captain Alston sat beside me, Captain 
Adams and Sim were behind. We 
were all a little sleepy-eyed as the wagon 
whirled us down the long straight road 
to the aerodrome, over the railway 
crossing, past the familiar signs, 
‘ CIRCULEZ SUR LE Beton.’ The trees 
were black and bare, and _ winter's 
mantle, now tattered and soiled & 
dirty grey, still clung to the fields on 
either side. We drew up at the gates, 
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1¢ last B aourished our passes, then drove to up into the ship’s belly and began a 


the departure ramp for baggage weigh- last-minute check. Six unbreakable 
ing. [looked on to the field, and there black Thermos flasks fitted neatly in a 
they were: five nice new business-like cardboard box; sandwiches, and ‘a 
bombers drawn up in line, with pro- two-gallon container of water, para- 
truding ‘ perspex ’-capped snouts and chutes, ‘Mae Wests,’ signalling pistol 
broal ‘paddle -bladed’ propellers. and coloured cartridges, Aldis lamp— 
Their fuselages, squat and deep-set, all present. The dinghy was lashed 
tapering to trim twin-tail units, were beside the door, flame floats with fat 
painted with the customary camouflage brown bodies were secure in their rack. 
—drab irregular patches of earth I squeezed through the space between 
brown and green, and they made an’ the cabin tank and the radio trans- 
attractive picture contrasted with the mitter, sat in my little revolving chair, 
cold blue bowl of sky that was soon to put on my helmet, plugged in, and 
receive them—and ‘us. A group of switched on. A humming crackling 
mechanics clustered round the end _ background filled my ’phones— 
machine, some wearing odd jockey-like “751 calling tower—radio check ? ” 
caps with furry ear-pieces to protect Back it came reassuringly after a 
them from the waspish wind. One of moment’s pause— 

them held a fire-extinguisher at the “Tower to 751; your radio check 
ready and stood near the port engine. O.K., modulation good.” 

The ‘prop’ moved slowly around, Briefly I acknowledged, then idly 
kicked convulsively—then witha bellow watched the skipper and navigator 
of sound and a plume of blue-white about their business. The ground 
smoke from the exhaust, seventeen crew had reached our machine. 
hundred horses sprang to life, and Through the opened sliding perspex 
settled down to a steady drone, warming window the skipper called out— 

up for the 800-mile gallop to Gander. “Contact starboard.” 

I turned away to look at the baggage His gloved hand rested lightly on the 
weighing, and found that the captain throttle. I watched the broad paddle 
and navigator were at my side similarly blade begin its slow circling. For a 
engaged. The checker took confident long minute it turned before bursting 
grip on the handle of my big blue box, into noisy life, filling the ship with its 
but lost a lot of that confidence in a vibration. 
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bulged § grunting heave on to the weighing § The bellowing redoubled, and the 
packed platform. The needle whirled around plane lifted with eager new life as 
ind = the dial and quivered at 69... . the powerful engines challenged the 
se. Up 


“ A spot of trunk murder on the side, restraining wheel- brakes. Almost 


















n wet § Palmer, old socks ?”” inquired Pinkham daintily the gloved hand eased back 
drove, genially. The baggage was passed, the throttle levers, and the bellowing 
already however, without demur. Now that dropped to a deep murmur. We sat 
g’s life the moment of departure was actually back for a while watching the oil 
Captam upon us I became increasingly con- temperature creep up, the needles 
d. We Bcious of the tension that none of us moving slowly. I wrote in my log— 
le wage? Bf admits—like the slow tightening of a *“DorvaL TO GANDER MarRcH 5TH 
ght road FF screw —but outwardly self-possessed 1942 VenrurRa 751,” then in the left- 
railway 9 ye clumped heavily across to Ventura hand column: “ 1305 G.M.T. Enemves 
sigo BNo. AE751, our heavy flying-boots on, Rap1o on, TesTEepD O.K.” 
he tree’ Blipping clumsily over the patches of | The skipper turned and spoke to me. 
winters Bbare ice exposed by the scurrying “Get taxi clearance, ‘ Sparks,’ 
oiled ® Bwind. The skipper opened the door please.” 
ields 0 Band pulled out the light metal ladder, I grinned exultant—waved and 
1e gates, tlamping it into place. We clambered picked up my microphone. 
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“751 to Tower — taxi 
please.” 

The response was immediate. 

* Clear to taxi, 75l1—wind 15 knots, 
runway 26.” 

The skipper waved acknowledgment, 
and eased the throttles forward. 
Dipping and swaying we lumbered 
down the runway, turned at the far 
end, and paused. Each in turn the 
engines sang their crescendo of power 
in a final check. 

“751 to Tower—take off clearance, 
please.” 

“Tower to 751—Yovu’RE CLEAR TO 
Wee eat” 

Thunderous movement filled the 
ship. Slowly it moved at first, bearing 
its load of gasolene, freight, and three 
tense men over the hard-packed snow ; 
then faster and faster again—snow- 
banks, hangars, a stationary Liberator, 
its four ‘props’ ticking over idly, fled 
past our starboard wing. I looked out 
of my window. Earth was already a 
hundred feet below. Carefully I wrote— 

1345 G.M.T. AIRBORNE ”—and 
mentally added, “ Next stop Gander, 
and points east !”’ 

At 7000 feet we levelled off, and 
set course. A multicoloured map 
draped Pinkham’s knees and over- 
flowed on either side. The skipper 
engaged our silent servant ‘ George,’ 
and adjusted the ‘trimm.uz controls.’ 
I tuned-in the first : :nge station 
en route, and took a loop bearing. 
Far below us lay a cold white world 
with black patches of woodland and 
long dark hair-lines that were highways. 
Above and before us spread a vastness 
of pale-blue sky streaked with wispy 
sweepings of high cirrus, and far 
ahead cumulus cloud made heaped-up 
snowy mountains on the horizon. The 
deep sweet song of the engines filled 
ovr little cabin, and the plane pulsed 
onwards. I listened to the twitterings 
in my ’phones. Dorval was chattering 
spasmodically to Bermuda, and faint 
and distant beneath their heavy over- 
tones an aircraft made its landing 
signal to Gander. In three hours, I 


clearance, 
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reflected, it would be our turn to make 
that signal. Suspended there, high in 
air, it was very hard to realise that 
we were flying and making a sped 
of rather better than 150 knots. 
Seated in my padded chair, recording 
the occasional signals that spluttered 
in my ’phones, I felt strangely remote 
from the invisible humans about their 
daily business in the little township 
now passing under our wing, a white. 
roofed toy town with a prominent 
steeple. A tiny white beetle crawled 
along the highway—a car with snow 
atop its coachwork. Our cabin wa 
pleasantly warm with the heater on, 
and to my surprise I produced a spon. 
taneous yawn. In the little space 
behind my chair were stacked the 
packets of sandwiches and flasks of 
coffee. The first waxed-paper package 
yielded up some attractive ham sand. 
wiches, and the coffee was really hot. 
Edging carefully between the pilot's 
elbow and Pinkham’s large-scale map 
of Canada’s eastern seaboard, I proffered 
two steaming cups of the invigorating 
fluid. The skipper flashed me his 
customary grin, and Pinkham his now 
familiar vocal approbation. 

** Nice work, Palmer, old socks ! ” 

I could never take exception to this 
somewhat unsavoury-sounding epithet 
—it was always uttered with such 4 
wealth of good nature. Gravely enough 
I answered— 

“A pleasure, Pinky, old boy—vwill 
you have some ham ?” 

They both would, and did, and for 4 
time thoughtful mastication inter: 
rupted speech. We were now 70 
feet up over a particularly barren 
piece of coast-line. Before us spread 
the beautiful green carpet of the 
Newfoundland straits, ruffled delicately 
by a surface wind, and some distance 
ahead, grey-black against the greet, 
the scimitar curve of Magdalen Island. 
We exchanged congratulatory glances. 
Well over half-way, and well on course. 
The control station recalled me to 
reality with a staccato query, and 
mechanically I keyed a reply— 
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“Nothing to communicate — all 
0.K.” 

On either side the engines droned 
steadily, and so delicately were we 
held in the sympathetic control of 
‘George’ that we might have been 
stationary. Magdalen Island vanished 
astern, beneath us spread the dark- 
brown, deeply indented coast of Western 
Newfoundland. We finished our coffee, 
and Pinkham proceeded to check our 
landfall with his large-scale map, an 
operation considerably simpler to 
describe than perform. Except at 
high altitudes, the resemblance between 
a piece of coast-line and its carto- 
graphical equivalent is peculiarly 
remote, since coastal irregularities are 
greatly magnified by the navigator’s 
near view. This was of little con- 
sequence to us, with full knowledge of 
the accuracy of our course, @ more 
than adequate fuel supply, and radio 
assistance at my finger-tips, but it 
could have been extremely embarrassing 
to the crew of a bomber icing up—or 
with engine trouble—vainly seeking a 
particular fiord on the Greenland 
coast, with sweet life itself as the prize 
for speedy and accurate map-reading. 

“ Weather from Gander, Sparks. . .” 

I heaved a sigh and managed a 
smile simultaneously. A full quarter 
of an hour with this tortuous code. 
The voice of Gander was clear in my 
ears, however, and two minutes later 
I was busily engaged with the decoding. 
The skipper and Pinkham, resting 
comfortably upon their elbows, encour- 
aged me with sarcastic grins, which I 
ignored with heavy dignity. Patchily, 
like rays of light from behind a dark 
cloud, the answer to the rebus appeared, 
and feeling absurdly pleased with 
myself I handed over the message slip. 

“No Low Criovup—HicH CLoup 
Trace—VisiBiLity 20 Mites SuRFACE 
Wry 15 Kwyots ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE 1021 MI~LrpaRs .. . a nice 
day for the races!” 

The final comment was, of course, 
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my own. The country now spread 
below was thickly wooded and well 
watered with twisting silvery streams 
and numerous lakes, some quite large. 
We were too high to observe any sign 
of life in that dense patchwork of 
green, brown, snow-white, and silver, 
although I have since learned that 
wild life in profusion flourishes there— 
moose, reindeer, hares, beaver, wolves, 
and large brown bears, together with 
numerous varieties of wild-fowl. 

“E.T.A. 1755,”1 called Pinkham 
over the motors’ drone. I tapped out 
the message and glanced at the clock 
ticking away at eye-level before me, 
its spidery second hand jerking briskly 
round the dial. Fifty minutes to go 
before we could take our first look at 
the airfield of which we had heard so 
much—GANDER in NEWFOUNDLAND, 
the halt before the last long hop, the 
bombers’ springboard to Britain. 

There is @ profound and special 
exaltation peculiar to high flying. I 
think we all experience it in varying 
degrees. To me it comes as a magical 
release from little worries, a strange 
acceleration of thought processes and 
an earnest, insistent desire to sing. 
The fact that my voice is akin to that 
of a bronchial crow, and as innocent 
of tune as a one-hole whistle, is in no 
wise a deterrent. The engine noise 
prevents all save my most abandoned 
‘musical’ transports from reaching 
the ears of the other members of the 
crew, but when they do overcome the 
mechanical competition I am invariably 
greeted with looks of the deepest con- 
cern, to which I reply with bland 
reassurance— 

“ O.K., chaps—just singing !” 

My compass receiver was tuned to 
the range station at Gander, and the 
magical needle on the visual indicator 
was pointing the way. This homing 
device was very helpful to us, and 
deserves description. It looks like a 
small clock with the lower half of the 
dial blacked out and the little hand 





1 Estimated time of arrival, five minutes to 6 p.m., G.M.T. 
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missing. There are no figures, but 
where the ‘12’ should be is a tiny 
luminous outline of an aeroplane. The 
one big hand, also luminous, sways 
back and fore past this little plane, 
and actually points to the radio station 
to which the receiver is tuned. Hence, 
at twelve o’clock, the station is directly 
ahead, at nine o’clock on the port bow, 
and at three o’clock to starboard. The 
needle seldom stays perfectly still, 
owing to atmospheric conditions and 
the nature of the signal received, so 
the pilot steers a course that will keep 
the needle quivering around ‘twelve 
o'clock.’ My little green-painted metal 
table was warmly bathed in afternoon 
sunlight, and I subsided into a gentle 
day-dream . . . but not for long. 

An excited exclamation from Pink- 
ham brought me to my feet, and I 
looked out through the windscreen. 
Directly ahead lay a beautiful seven- 
mile streak of silver bounded by dun- 
brown and snow-white shores—GANDER 
LakE. We bubbled over with mutual 
congratulation, and, opening a thermos 
of fruit juice, proceeded to have a 
drink all round. 

“This,” said Pinkham, ‘“ will do— 
for the time being.” 

The skipper and I smiled at the 
implication, and the mental vision it 
produced. 

** What’s 
Pinky ?” 

** Double whisky—old socks ! ” 

So was mine. ‘“‘ Make it two!” 

He grinned and made the motion of 
spinning a coin. 

“ Heads !”’ I called. 

Solemnly inspecting a perfectly bare 
palm, he ruefully shook his head. 

** Sorry—tails ! ” 

My reply was interrupted by the 
skipper calling over his shoulder— 

“* Get the runway, Sparks, please .. .” 

I switched to telephony on the 
transmitter, unhooked my microphone, 
and spoke to the operator in the 
control tower, still several miles away. 

“Ventura 751 calling Gander Con- 
trol; landing instructions, please .. .” 
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There was a crackle and the whine of 
a transmitter starting up. . 

““GANDER CONTROL to seven fifty- 
one...” slight pause, “ You’re clear to 
come in using runway 27, two seven; 
the wind is in the west, ten miles per 
hour.” 

I acknowledged, and passed a written 
slip to the skipper. The heavy drone 
of the engines dropped to a bumble-bee 
murmur as we descended in a long 
slanting glide. The first glimpse of 
Gander is somewhat disappointing, 
since height so materially diminishes 
the size of objects on the ground; . 
but we drew quickly nearer, and soon 
I began to appreciate the true magni- 
tude of this accomplishment by the 
hand of man. The enormous runways 
fanning out from a group of huge 
hangars were foundation enough for a 
full-sized city— colossal macadam 
fingers pressing flat upon the face of 
the wilderness and converging into a 
vast ‘ palm ’—the largest single expanse 
of macadam in the world. Clustered 
at the end of this mighty palm were 
the main hangars and the ‘ H_’-shaped 
administration building topped by a 
curious old-fashioned wooden tower. 
Surrounding the entire area, beaten 
back but not beaten, was dense wood- 
land and muskeg swamp, reaching to 
the limit of visibility—and bearing 
just one more sign of man’s invasion, 
the long, thin, single track of the New- 
foundland railway. What appeared 
to be low white hills bordered each 
runway. Gently banking, we made 4 
circuit, found our runway—and the 
skipper lined up the machine for its 
final approach. Holding my nostrils 
closed, I cleared my ears, being quickly 
rewarded with a double ‘ Princ!’ as 
they returned to normal—then called 
the control tower. 

“Control to 75l—you’re clear to 
land.” 

Standing behind the captain, I 
relayed the message into his right ear. 
He waved, dropped a hand to the 
throttles and eased them back 4 
little, rapidly adjusted trimming tabs 
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as the nose dropped and, bending 
low, released the landing gear lever. 
The wheels came down with a faint 
whirr, the plane rocked slightly in a 
ground air-current, a momentary burst 
of noise as the engines were ‘ gunned ’ 
to correct the gliding angle, and we 
had cleared the runway boundary by 
perhaps twenty feet. A lorry with a 
load of sand had halted for our passing, 
and the driver, a shapeless cloth cap 
jammed over one ear, craned out of 
his cab watching us with morbid 
interest. For nearly a mile the runway 
stretched, broad and straight, and 
with a speed still exceeding a hundred 
knots we consumed a quarter of that 
mile in @ smooth, exhilarating rush. 
I watched the skipper’s hands resting 
very gently on the stick. He reached 
for the throttle levers, still gazing 
ahead, brought them hard back, 
then slowly eased the stick back into 
his stomach. Our wheels touched 
with a decisive but quite gentle bump 
—bumped again—and after a long 
moment the tail came down. A faint 
squeal of wheel-brakes, a slight weaving 
motion as they took hold, and we 
were trundling along at a sedate thirty, 
props ticking over idly. The voice 
from the control tower boomed in my 
ears, and I hastily reduced volume. 

“Turn and taxi back to the inter- 
section, 751, turn right and make for 
the first hangar.” 


ir 


751 to Control—O.K.—switching 
off—Orr !” 

I repeated the message to the captain 
and wrote in my log— 

“1805 G.M.T. Lanpep O.K. 
GANDER,” switched off the radio, 
packed my codes and log in the brief- 
case, and looked up to find the skipper 
carefully manceuvring the Ventura 
through @ gap in a huge snow-bank 
which lay in front of the hangar. 
Then I realised that the ‘hills’ on 
either side of the runway were of 
similar composition, great banks of 
show awaiting the sentence of spring. 
Through the breach in the white wall 
we rolled, the ‘prop’-blast sending 
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fine powdered snow whirling and 
dancing over our wing-tips. A mechanic 
in near-white overalls beckoned us on 
with complicated gestures, whilst four 
others, all draped over a tiny red- 
painted mechanical mule, awaited our 
stopping. Three of them were im- 
posingly bearded, although none looked 
more than thirty. Our guide held up 
both arms, thumbs turned down 
expressively: the skipper switched off. 
One after the other the broad paddle 
blades kicked and were still, and a 
sudden strange quiet descended upon 
the cabin, so that we could hear the 
ticking of the cabin clock, our heavy 
breathing, and the whirring of the 
gyro compass. The first lap was over. 

The door clicked open, a white- 
overalled arm fumbled for the ladder, 
clamped it into place, and one of 
our bearded friends climbed in and 
manceuvred towards us, his luxuriant 
whiskers parted in an amiable grin. 

* Any complaints, Captain ?” 

The skipper swung round, tipped 
back his cap, and returned the smile. 

“IT guess not—she’s O.K. You 
might check the oil consumption on 
the port engine, though.” 

“Right ’—he turned and handed 
me a typed sheet. “‘ Check any snags, 
Sparks, and report ’em to radio inside 
the hangar—collect your passes from 
the security police—accommodation is 
in the end bungalow—what sort of trip 
did you have?” 

We chorused approval of the ‘ ship,’ 
the radio, and the weather conditions, 
and gathering the necessary portions 
of our Baggage, emerged cumbersomely 
into a late Newfoundland afternoon. 
Half-frozen snow squelched under our 
flying-boots, and a slight breeze blew 
coldly in our faces as we stumped into 
the hangar. I handed in my ‘snag 
sheet’ to the radio room at the rear 
and hastily rejoined the others in 
pursuit of accommodation. This 
hangar was a vast echoing erection, 
divided into four bays, three of which 
housed aircraft, whilst the fourth and 
smallest one was used for mechanical 
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transport and offices. There were 
four little exit doors on the far side, 
and, taking a fresh grip on our baggage, 
we made our way to the nearest. A 
hearty voice boomed in my ear, accom- 
panied by a vigorous pat which almost 
deprived me of the necessary breath 
for a reply. 

**Wotcher, Ted ! 
one piece !” 

It was Cadwell, hair flattened after 
five hours under a helmet—cheeks red 
—eyes twinkling—and hands empty. 
With an eloquent gesture I pressed 
upon him the lighter of my two burdens. 

“How did you make out? Good 
navigator, I expect!” 

** Rubbish—we got in half an hour 
ago—eaten yet ?” 

** You also started before us—nearly 
an hour before, old cock,” I pointed 
out heavily. ‘No, I’m still hungry, 
and still without a place to rest my 
tired old head—how about lending a 
hand as far as the ‘ hotel’ ?” 

“Sure,” he assented readily; “then 
we can eat. You can share my room 
if you like ; there’s an empty bed.” 

The skipper and Pinkham had gone 
on before, so, collecting a coloured 
pass-card from the security police, 
Cadwell and I went through the little 
exit to find a line of bungalows facing 
us across @ stretch of deep snow. A 
rickety, narrow, duck-board footpath 
traversed the front of these buildings, 
of which there were five, and clumsily 
hopping through the snow we gained 
its comparative safety. It swayed 
violently in places beneath our com- 
bined tread, but still fairly dry-shod 
we gained the end of the path, where 
@ sign creaked gently in the evening 
breeze. It bore but one word in bold 
black lettering: ‘Orrice.’ Pushing 
open the bungalow’s double doors, we 
came to the ‘ office,’ a small room on 
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the left of a long well-lit passage. It 
possessed a desk, upon which a visitor’s 
book opened for our signatures. The 
‘reception clerk ’—this being but one 
of his duties— indicated the book, 
handed me a pen, and invited me to 
sign, all in a manner bearing evidence 
of much practice. Hastily scribbling 
my signature, I followed my colleague 
to our room, dumped my case upon 
the floor, pitched my flying-jacket over 
a chair, and made a deep impression 
upon the bed. Cadwell followed suit, 
and we jointly surveyed our new 
quarters. These were quite pleasant, 
especially for such an isolated outpost. 
Double windows kept the chill breath 
of snow-cooled wind at bay. A chest 
of drawers, wardrobe, and bedside 
lockers solidly constructed of maple 
constituted the wooden furnishings. 
The beds were metal framed, well 
sprung, and fitted with reading-lamps. 
A large radiator beneath the window 
warmed the room almost over-efficiently. 
I handed Louis a cigarette, and we 
inhaled meditatively. 

Louis spoke first. 

“ Weather looks good for tomorrow, 
Ted, old son.” 

** Yes—what’s your skipper like ? ” 

“Oh ! Webby’s good — how’s 
yours ?” 

“O.K.—let’s have a sweepstake on 
the first one across ! ” 

We didn’t feel entirely carefree, 
however. Our sixth sense was trying 
to warn us of something that experience 
would shortly teach. In ferrying the 
first few batches of a new type of 
bomber across the Atlantic, ‘ unex- 
pected eventualities’ are a definite 
possibility ! 

We rolled off our beds, washed briefly, 
and, putting on our warm flying-jackets, 
ventured forth for our first meal in 
Gander. 
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